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M. MENDES-FRANCE’S EXPERIMENT 


N making his way to the Premiership, and not less by the manner of his 

achievement, M. Mendés-France gave a new look to French politics. 

In a certain measure his enterprise was a personal adventure. A 
Radical-Socialist, he was not put forward as the chosen representative of 
his group. Within that group he has often been a detached figure. The 
nearest parallel to his position is that of the non-party statesman who 
flourished under the Third Republic. He belonged for the moment to 
the class of political brokers, of whom Briand and even Poincaré may be 
regarded as examples. His success was assured by two skillful twenty- 
minute speeches, in one of which he repudiated with remarkable irony the 
support which the Communists thrust upon him. 

M. Mendés-France’s Ministerial declaration briefly described his 
purposes and the highly original method by which he proposed to ac- 
complish them. His offer of a four-weeks’ contract with the Assembly, at 
the end of which he would resign if he had not by that time negotiated a 
“cease-fire” in Indo-China, took his hearers aback. The mode of action 
was startlingly unusual, and in normal circumstances might even lend 
itself to ridicule. But circumstances were not normal. M. Mendés-France 
meant to break sharply with the past, with the past of successive Govern- 
ments, all of the same model and all prisoners of roughly the same uneasy 
majority. Events at Geneva and in Indo-China had made a breach in the 
old system and M. Mendés-France delivered a shock attack. Attention 
inside and outside Parliament was fixed on Indo-China. Peace, in itself a 
great prize, would liberate Government and Parliament for action in every 
other line of policy. M. Mendés-France, especially, regarded it as an 
indispensable preliminary to the restoration of the French economy, which 
is his main concern. 

It was on the four weeks’ contract to permit negotiation for a “cease- 
fire” that the Assembly voted the investiture. In the existing disarray of 
Parliament M. Mendés-France did not appeal specifically to party forma- 
tions, but he had obviously made a shrewd estimate of the tendencies of 
the groups and sub-divisions. The result was a loose majority, not strictly 
a coalition, to which every group in the Assembly contributed either much 
or little. There were two solid party supports, the Radical-Socialists and 
the Socialists, and M. Mendés-France found house-room for 59 of the 
homeless main remnant of the ex-Gaullists. Around these clustered an 
archipelago of snips and shreds of the groups of the Centre and the Right. 
The M.R.P. as a body was hostile, but 10 of its 88 members broke away to 
vote the investiture. It was not a majority promising cohesion fer an 
extended programme or an indefinite time, but, with a strong curreni of 
public opinion in its favour, it seemed to offer security for the Government 
during the period of negotiation. 

In view of the capital importance of the negotiations on Indo-China 
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M. Mendés-France himself took the Mipistry of Foreign Affairs. But the 
four weeks were not the only time limit he imposed on the action of his 
Government. At the end of the four weeks at latest (that is to say, by 
July 2oth) he was to lay before the Assembly his proposals for economic 
reform. For dealing with the E.D.C. he had another time limit. A 
compromise was to be sought between supporters and opponents of the 
treaty. The compromise, or, failing 2 compromise, the Government’s 
own proposals would be submitted to the Assembly before the Parlia- 
mentary recess. This time-table M. Mendés-France defended with 
remarkable firmness when it was challenged, as in effect it was, by reminders 
that what various interested parties desired was that France should ratify 
the E.D.C. treaty and not that she should set about. modifying it. He 
refused an invitation to attend, almost immediately after taking office, a 
meeting of Pe gory wae of the treaty. He gave M. Spaak, who came to 
see him on of Benelux, the assurance that when the French propo- 
sals were ready they would be communicated to a meeting of the six 
Powers before being submitted to the French Parliament. But he did not 
alter his time-table. M. Mendés-France’s plan of seeking a compromise 
obviously met the requirements of the French internal situation. Ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by a small majority would mean the long-lasting discon- 
tent of a large minority. In the sphere of international affairs the delay of 
Parliament in the ratification of a treaty signed by a French Government 
is fortunately rare. But M. Mendés-France could argue that his plan, so 
far from being dilatory, promised to close the long French debate and put 
an end to uncertainty within a few weeks. 

M. Mendés-France’s first conspicuous move in the negotiations on 
Indo-China was his long conversation with M. Chou En Lai at Berne 
towards the end of June. From the Prime Minister’s own account it was 
clear that the conditions of an armistice were discussed in some detail, 
the military terms in view of an early “‘cease-fire’”’, the political terms for 
later discussion. On his way back to Pekin M. Chou En Lai stopped to 
confer with Ho Chi Minh, and no doubt the Vietminh leader had this 
encounter in mind when he issued his statement welcoming the French 
Premier’s Ministerial declaration. Meanwhile, in Indo-China, the evacua- 
tion of a large portion of the Delta, which from military necessity had been 
going on secretly, caused some shock to French opinion when its completion 
was announced. It had the object of ensuring the protection of the French 
expeditionary force and of establishing a solid base for military operations 
in the future if they should continue to be necessary. In a statement to 
the Assembly on July 7th the Prime Minister emphasized once more his 
double purpose of negotiating an armistice and of preparing military mea- 
sures to be adopted in the event of failure. If the negotiations broke down 
it would be necessary to reinforce the expeditionary army by sending out 
conscript troops from France. This unpopular measure would require the 
approval of the National Assembly. If negotiation failed the Prime Mini- 
ster would have to offer his promised resignation, but he now undertook 
that before leaving office he would himself introduce the unpopular 
legislation and relieve his successors of responsibility in the matter. 

On Tunisia and Morocco, where violent disorders have occurred, M. 
Mendés-France reaffirmed his well-known position. Order must be kept, 
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but so must the promise to put these countries in a position to manage their 
own affairs. He made it clear that he would try to make use of the sane 
nationalism which, while putting forward its claims for reform, recognizes 
the necessity of solidarity with the French population and with France, 
within the French Union. 

Behind all these complexities of international and Empire affairs lies 
the principal preoccupation of the restoration of the French economy. 
This would be the fundamental task of any Government, but it was more 
especially so for M. Mendés-France, to whom it presents itself as the only 
sure way of reasserting the country’s position in the world. His scheme 
has many aspects. It may be said to rest on two practical bases—full 
employment to be assured largely by housing and reconstruction and the 
stimulation of exports, particularly agricultural exports. But he would 
touch economy at all points, eliminating unproductive for the benefit of 
productive expenditure, preferring more useful activities to less useful. 
In economic organization the eighteen months plan set up by M. Edgar 
Faure—-still in office at the same post—was to be enlarged and given greater 
resources to ensure rapid success. M. Mendés-France made no secret of 
the Government’s intention to seek special powers from the Assembly to 
carry out the scheme, and this demand would, of course, provide the capi- 
tal test of the Government’s chance of survival. 

There was a good deal of latent hostility to the new Government on its 
formation. ‘To the Radicals it seemed unorthodox, too independent of 
party formations, and M. Mendés-France was regarded as having given less 
importance than was due to his own group. The M.R.P. was discontented 
because so many of its leaders, for so long particularly concerned in the 
direction of foreign affairs and of the policy pursued in Indo-China, had 
been dispossessed of their offices. M. Mendés-France had, however, a 
considerable source of strength in the support of a large body of public 
opinion, with which he kept in touch by admirable short broadcast speeches. 
He also gained by the spreading impression that there was a Government 
in office acting with decision without waiting on the moods and whims of 
the Assembly. 

Whatever may be the success of the Mendés-France experiment there is 
no doubt that it has given a fresh impulse to the regrouping of political 
forces in France. Through all the Parliamentary disorder of post-war 
France this regrouping has been going on. Indeed, it is one of the main 
causes of the disorder. By many foreign observers Ministerial instability 
and the failure of Parliament to produce coherent majority have been 
regarded as the culmination of chronic instability reaching far back into 
the Third Republic. In face of the behaviour of Parliament and the 
apparent inability of Governments to represent France adequately at 
international conferences some have drawn the conclusion that 
is rotten in the state of France, in the nation. The French themselves 
do not draw this conclusion. They admit the malady of Parliament, but 
do not believe that it is a malady of the nation. The Parliamentary machine 
is clogged because the National Assembly is badly composed. There is 
too large a proportion of temporary and provisional groups. This is a 
direct result of the war. The war was not an interval of political truce. 
On the contrary it was a time of intense activity in the formation of opiffion. 
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Impulsive movements sprang into being, some of which combined to form 
the most militant element of Resistance. These impulses projected them- 
selves into post-war politics. Besides its day-to-day business the French 
democracy is engaged in the task of slowly eliminating irregular but 
momentarily strong forces and getting back to settled formations. It is 
living down Resistance and Vichy. 

Immediately after the war Resistance ruled and continued to rule until 
the spring of 1947. Up to that point the three big Resistance parties— 
Communists, Socialists and M.R.P.—all joined in the Government. 
Two of these were abnormal. True, the Communists were a regular party, 
but they were exorbitantly expanded by the discontents and the spirit of 
revolt following a war. The M.R.P. was still more abnormal. A smail 
party of Catholic social reformers, it was chosen as the French version of 
the Christian Democrat movements which the Catholic hierarchy was 
encouraging Catholics of all shades to join in various countries. Resistance 
as an instrument of government was shattered for ever in the spring of 
1947. In April General de Gaulle (not a Deputy) founded the R.P.F. 
In May the Communists were expelled from the Government. The true 
Parliamentary parties, badly named the Third Force, continued to govern, 
but between two oppositions—Communists on one side, Gaullists on the 
other. In the country de Gaulle progressed like a whirlwind. For some 
months opinion was really fluid. Some thought that the destiny of France 
would be fought out between Communists and Gaullists. In the present 
National Assembly, elected in 1951, the Resistance complex has disappeared. 
This is an important step towards normal Parliamentarism. The M.R.P. 
is severely pruned. It can never be more than a minority among Catholics, 
who are mainly Conservative. This also is a move towards the normal. 
The Communists still poll strongly, but were reduced at the election by 
combinations of the other parties. With these improvements, however, 
coincided another outburst of abnormality. The R.P.F. came into the 
Assembly with 120 members. There is no injustice in describing the 
R.P.F. as ephemeral. The sources of its attraction, at one time very great, 
were the prestige of the Liberator, the prevailing discontents and the wave 
of excited anti-Communism provoked by the serious strikes of 1947. 
Only a small body of opinion followed General de Gaulle in his advocacy of 
a Presidential Constitution. The R.P.F. has split in Parliament. A large 
part of its main remnant (now bearing the Leftward-sounding name of 
Républicains Sociaux) has thrown in its lot, for the present at any rate, with 
M. Mendés-France. If, as seems possible, the R.P.F. should disperse or 
associate itself with one of the regular formations of politics, or simply 
dwindle into a small group, the progress towards normal Parliamentarism 
would be decisive. 

There will be in French politics of the future a still unknown quantity, 
the attitude of the adult post-war generation. There is, however, no sign 
so far that this new section of the body politics will be revolutionary. 
M. Mendés-France has paid some attention to this aspect of the 
political situation; most of his Ministers are men in the forties. But the 
present Assembly does not reflect this youthful element in any great measure 
and M. Mendés-France has to work with the Parliament as it exists. 

Mr. Dulles’s visit to Paris on July 13th and the resulting decision of the 
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American Government to be represented at the concluding stages of the 
Geneva Conference by a chief delegate of Ministerial rank removed a 
source of apprehension on the French side. The length of the conversa- 
tions showed that the discussions between Mr. Dulles, Mr. Mendés-France 
and Mr. Anthony Eden were through, and it was understood that M. 
Mendés-France reviewed the possible points of compromise which the 
French, the direct and responsible negotiators, were contemplating as a 
condition of the proposed armistice. The communique issued after- 
wards said that a clear comprehension had been reached of the positions 
of the respective Governments on Indo-China. The decision gave 
satisfaction to the desire of M. Mendés-France that America should be 
closely associated with the Geneva discussions on Indo-China. 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE FAR EAST 


N appraisal of the outlook in the Far East written shortly after the 

completion of the French evacuation of the southern part of the 

Red River Delta could not but begin with the possibility thatgvery 
shortly, military events might dominate all other relevant factors. By July 
4th the new defensive position, resting on Phu Ly to the south, Sontay in 
the west, Luc Nam in the north and Haiphong on the coast of Tongking, 
had been weakened by the loss of the first of these places, which is only 30 
miles south of Hanoi. Moreover, a report from Singapore had stated that 
whole Viet-Namese units were “disappearing overnight from the French 
Lines and going over to the Communists”. This report, if. correct, 
increased the likelihood of an earlier report being true also, namely that 
there had been considerable infiltration at various points into French-held 
territory in Tongking. Both reports underlined the danger of accelerating 
falls in Viet-Namese morale. This dark prospect can only be rendered 
more depressing by admitting the possibility of the loss of Hanoi to the 
Viet-Minh in the near future. But the admission must be made. 

Up to July 4th it had looked, on balance, as though military counsels 
would be controlled by political considerations. The Geneva conference, 
which had begun on April 26th, though unproductive of very hopeful 
results, was still regarded by Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden when 
they went to Washington for talks with President Eisenhower as being a 
“better bet” than courses favoured in the United States. At the time of 
writing it is difficult to appraise the conference as a factor in the immediate 
outlook, which, on July 2oth, still depended upon the conclusion of an 
armistice at Geneva. That dependence, however, was linked with a 
number of ideas, all of which claim attention as factors both of immediate 
and continuing importance in the outlook not only of Indo-China but of 
the Far East as a whole. 

One of them combines the right of the so-called Colombo Powers, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia, to be given a say in measures 


? 
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ing an area geographically, and in several other respects, much more 
a a tng pr Mama fcr a At the 
conclusion of a conference of these Powers in Ceylon in the spring a 
communiqué recorded their opinion, in regard to Indo-China, that solution 
depended upon direct negotia tween 
States (Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia) with the Viet-Minh and “other 
parties invited by agreement”, and upon France declaring that she 
= Bg irrevocably committed to the complete independence of Indo- 


A criticism of this communiqué implied that the five Prime Ministers who 
issued it had been insufficiently concrete, and less helpful than they might 
have been, in their advice. In the House of Commons, however, on 
June 23rd, Mr. Eden took a more penetrating view. He said that “there 
would never be any real security in south-east Asia without the goodwill of 
the free Asian countries . . .: if we succeeded in negotiating some form of 
permanent south-east Asia Defence organization it would not be fully 
effective without the understanding and support of the Colombo Powers” ; 
whereas the criticism just alluded to said: “perhaps the best thing that can 
be said for the Colombo conference is that it did at least bring five men with 
very differing standpoints into close personal contact which may in future 
ease relations between their countries”, To the extent that Mr. Eden’s 
idea has already acquired both currency and reality it is undoubtedly a 
factor in the Far Eastern outlook. 

A second idea of continuing importance, notwithstanding American 
mistrust of it, is that China, which constitutes the largest Asiatic unit in the 
Far East north of Singapore, should be admitted to discussions between 
Western Powers with non-Chinese peoples living on her borders on ari 
equal footing with Russia, who is rendered agreeable to the principle of 
equality partly by community of political ideas, partly by reactions felt in 
common with China to Western policies regarding Japan and Korea. This 
idea, implied though not expressed in the Colombo Powers’ communiqué, 
has been part of the working basis of the Geneva conference. 

A third idea, also contained in the Colombo Powers’ communiqué, though 
not expressed in so many words, is that all colonialism in south-east Asia 
should be brought to an end. 

A fourth idea, cited from the preamble to the recent Sino-Indiar. treaty 
on Tibet by Mr. Chou En-Lai—whose adoption of it has occasioned 
surprisingly little comment, considering that the idea has constantly 
figured in statements of the Western case against Russia—is that states 
should not interfere with one another’s internal affairs. 

Ideas five and six have figured prominently in discussions at the Geneva 
conference about the future of Korea, and were coupled by Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons on June 23rd when in reference to the Korean question 
he said that maintenance of the authority of the United Nations and the 
holding of free elections are “the two principles on which our delegation 
must insist’’. 

There is nothing new in these ideas as such, nor would many people 
dissent from their description as truisms. Criticism is more likely to 
result from giving truisms the status of factors in the Far Eastern outlook 
second in importance only to the major and over-riding factors of the cold 
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war and Anglo-American co-operation. Yet the reader has only to take a 
second glance at the six ideas just enumerated, recalling as he does so, in the 
most general way, what has been said about them by one or other of the 
participants in the cold war since 1945, to agree that they are closely 
related to, indeed, almost satellites of, the inner group of ideas comprised 
by that term. Even more quickly will he appreciate their relationship to 
Anglo-American unity when he is reminded that, in respect of some of 
them, Great Britain and the United States have not of late—in regard to a 
principle associated with one of them for a long time—seen eye to 


eye. 

Prior to the visit of the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden to Washington, 
The Times correspondent there said one morning—May 17th, to be precise 

—“‘stories reaching this country from Geneva tell of growing differen 
between British and American policy. The chief difference seems 
some”, he added amusingly, “to be that the British have no policy and are 
keeping quiet about it, while the United States have no policy and is 
discussing it at the top of its voice’ —which reminded one of the Kipling 
poem beginning: 

“The Celt in all his variants from 
Builth to Ballyhoo” 

and ending: 


“and while the Celt is talking 
From Valencia to Kirkwall 
The English, ah! the English 
Don’t say anything at all.” 
The negative aspect of British policy was exemplified by the Prime 


Minister when he said in the House that until the outcome of the Geneva 
conference was known final decisions regarding the establishment of a 
collective defence in south-east Asia and the Western Pacific could not be 
taken: meanwhile H.M.G. had not embarked on any negotiations in- 
volving commitments. Mr. Eden’s remarks on June 23rd, in respect of 
the same period and circumstances, outlined the Anglo-American position 
startlingly. He said that the Government had been reproached “in some 
influential quarters” for their failure to support armed intervention to try 
to save Dien Bien Phu. It was true that at no time were they willing to 
support such action for three reasons, the third being that “it might well 
have led to a general war.” 

In these circumstances, and those of the European situation, the 
Washington visit was a dramatically urgent necessity. The joint statements 
issued by President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill after their 
talks will have been reread and reassessed, long before this is published, 
in the light of the Prime Minister’s speech in Parliament on July 12th. 
The Washington statements, however, remain, and Anglo-American policy 
must perforce develop either in conformity with, or divergence from, them, 
adjusted to the differences of interpretation and emphasis of which their 
texts admit. The six ideas listed above will also remain. The “Potomac 
Charter”, one of the statements issued in Washington, is related to the 
first idea by clause five, which says in part: 

“‘We urge the establishment and maintenance of such associations’”’ 
—i.e. as have been established in the spirit of the United Nations 
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Charter for common protection and security—‘“of appropriate 
nations as will best, in their respective regions, preserve the peace and 
independence of the peoples living there. When desired by the 
peoples of the affected countries, we are ready to render appropriate 
and feasible assistance to such associations” 
Bilateral talks in Washington began forthwith, parallelled by A.N.Z.U.S. 
talks. 

As regards the termination of colonialism in south-east Asia (which is 
more convenient to deal with before, than after, the question of policy 
toward China), the “Potomac Charter” said: 

“We uphold the principle of self-government and will earnestly 
strive by every peaceful means to secure the independence of all 
countries whose people desire and are capable of sustaining an 
independent existence. We welcome the processes of development, 
where still needed, that lead towards that goal.” 

This formula provides, very cosily, for our position, policy and interests 
in Malaya. But it prompts the question, what degree of independence does 
it visualize for the peoples of Indo-China, and by whose, and what, 
standard is their independence, and ability to sustain it, to be judged? 
Is it to be judged by France’s, that of the Colombo Powers, or that of 
Ho Chi-minh? The Geneva conference may, by the time this is published, 
have provided a partial, even a complete, answer. The loss of Hanoi to 
the Viet-Minh would simplify the answer. 

Mr. Chou En-Lai’s adoption and proclamation of the principle of non- 
interference by one state in the domestic affairs of another, which is the 
next of our six ideas, and goes to one of the roots of the cold war, may 
prove to have been propaganda. If China puts his declaration into practice, 
and Russia also does so, the policy connected by the term “co-existence” 
will be greatly facilitated. For that to happen, however, abnegation of what 
may be termed the policy of springboards, in Formosa for example, is 
also necessary. 

The fifth and sixth ideas in our list, the maintenance of the authority 
of the United Nations, and the unification of Korea on a basis of free 
elections, coupled, as we have seen, by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, 
are related to the “Potomac Charter” by clause 3, which says: 

“In the case of nations now divided against their will we shall 
continue to seek to achieve unity through free elections supervised 
by the United Nations to ensure that they are conducted fairly.” 

At the Geneva conference, up to the time of writing, these two ideas have 
been met by the north Korean delegates only with rejection. The south 
Korean representatives have accepted them. Mr. Syngman Rhee’s 
constancy to the idea of unification, however, exceeds his patience in 
realizing it through negotiation. Some time ago he placed a time limit 
upon both. Appraisal of his intentions would involve guessing. Sug- 
gestion does not, and it may, perhaps, be thought that some scheme for a 
coalition government, elected on a Communist basis in the north, and a 
Western basis in the south, might solve the problems involved. It would 
not be a tidy solution, and would involve descent from what may be des- 
cribed, with due respect, as the pontifical levels of negotiation. 

In regard to the idea of admitting China to Western discussions of 
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Far Eastern affairs—the second of the six ideas under review and the most 
important from the standpoint of avoiding a third world-war—President 
Eisenhower’s and Mr. Dulles’ declarations on July 7th and 8th, supported 
as they have been in the House of Representatives and the Senate’s 
Foreign Relations Committee, have shattered the possibility of applying 
the precedent supplied by the Geneva conference, shattered it before the 
conference had reached results good or bad. There is now no chance 
whatever of China being admitted to the United Nations except in cir- 
cumstances which would place an intolerable strain upon that organization. 
Nor is there any chance of a reconciliation of British and American policy 
in respect of the recognition of the present Chinese Government, except 
in circumstances which would destroy Great Britain’s political independ- 
ence and moral influence in the world. Washington and London must, 
in respect of recognition, approach and deal with Far Eastern questions 
from wholly different standpoints, London believing that it is wise to 
accept the existence of the present Peking regime as a political fact ir- 
respective of political creeds; Washington believing that China’s millions 
are best represented by the defunct Nationalist Government in Formosa, 
between which and the U.S.S.R. there is no identity of political ideas. 
True, the President emphasized other reasons as well for excluding China 
from the United Nations, namely, that she has been pronounced an 
aggressor and is at war with the United Nations. Neither fact—if the 
second, at the present moment, can be regarded as one—affects the question 
on which British recognition of China’s government is based. Neither 
fact will be rendered any easier to deal with by her exclusion from the 
United Nations. That course, in so far as it is based upon moral values, is 
comparable with an ecclesiastic tradition of excommunication which has 
neither roots nor moral influence in China. If the aim is to apply moral 
values to the Far Eastern situation, it might have been thought preferable 
to select for application to the maintenance, and if possible improvement, 
of the existing modus vivendi with China in the contested ground of Korea 
the values which are common to the whole Western world; which 
find a place among the Colombo Powers and, notwithstanding the 
abandonment of Confucianism as a semi-religious semi-politicai system 
of thought, have not as yet been proved to have no validity in 
China. 

Neither French nor American domestic politics have been brought into 
this survey, nor has anything been said about Russia’s policy in regard 
to German issues. Their inclusion would make the survey unmanageably 
long. Yet they have been affecting the Far Eastern outlook at almost 
every point. That being so, the conclusions of this survey are necessarily 
conditional. They are: that if the Geneva Conference fails, the Far 
Eastern outlook as a whole will darken quickly; that the conference is 
more likely to end in territorial readjustments considered preferable to 
continued fighting; that if this is not followed by a political settlement 
capable of prolonged equipoise, and if a similar equipoise is not established 
in Korea without a renewal of fighting, a third world war will almost 
certainly ensue. 


E. M. GUwLt. 





A VISIT TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
Ti ini ne diy in determining the anc ste of the famous 


I had some the exact site of the famous 
eacock Throne. This was not altogether surprising, for it had been 
carried away in 1739 by the Persians and melted down in Teheran to 
rng the coffers of Nadir Shah. In the hall of Special Audience 
once it stood no trace of it remains. But it must have been of 
surpassing splendour. Two peacocks in solid gold so inlaid with precious 
cain dicdiab aie ob 0b canal tiein nto tin teens same. 
The seat and the canopy were of gold ornamented with diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds. So at least my guide book told me. But it was not the 
account of this fantastic oriental splendour nor its exact site that interested 
me so much as the tacit acceptance by the writer of the act of Persian 
spoliation. The melting down of the Peacock Throne seemed to him a 
matter for regret but not for indignation. That was reserved for an 
Englishman, a Captain Johan, afterwards Sir Johan—the improbable name 
and the impossible title seem only to make the deed the more deplorable— 
who after the Mutiny removed inlaid panels of exquisite design from the 
Durbar Hall to serve as marble table tops in some English suburban home. 
The writer of the guide-book may not be too certain on points of detail but 
I respected his judgment. To melt down the spoils of conquest was the 
traditional perquisite of Asiatic conquerors, but to make imperial mural 
decorations serve as table tops savoured intolerably of alien bourgeois 
philistinism. Who but a Victorian Englishman could think of anything 
sc sensible—and so outrageous? The story had, however, a tolerable 
ending. Lord Curzon was outraged and brought about the appropriate act 
of restoration. Of that I am glad. Great crimes are so often but taste- 
lessness so rarely forgiven. Indeed I have often looked back in gratitude 
to the minor achievements of Lord Curzon. His is not a rame to conjure 
with in present-day India. The figure of the most imperial of pro-consuls 
conceals that of the restorer and protector of historic monuments. Yet 
in that role his name lives on. I remember commenting to a venerable 
custodian on the beautifully kept lawns surrounding some imperial tomb. 
“Ah”, he said in trembling piety, “that was the work of the great Lord 
Curzon.” Was Curzon not really more characteristically English in his 
sense of the past than Captain Johan, and was he not most English in the 
care he lavished on lawns and gardens? 

How many times on returning from India have I not been greeted with 
the half-anxious enquiry “Well, how are things now?” It is distressingly 
difficult to give a satisfying answer; especially when, as is so often the case, 
my questioner has spent more years in the old pre-1947 India than I have 
months in the new. Politics, corruption, the working of the parliamentary 
system, communism, Pandit Nehru, the bearing of the armed forces—all 
these are possible topics. But each requires more than a few impression- 
istic phrases and none is all-sufficing. So usually I talk about gardens, or 
to be more exact, about the state of gardens. I believe that that is what most 
Englishmen who knew India at least want to hear about. If they lived 
within the charmed, if not always charming, official circle at New Delhi it 
is of the upkeep of the Mughal Gardens at what was once the Viceroy’s 
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Palace, and is now the President’s official residence, that they will first 
wish to learn; if their memories are of the market place then an account 
of the contemporary and once more orderly appearance of the flower beds 
in Connaught Circus will ensure attention. By one’s report on the public 
qeodene in tho. aueek ellen mest Engiiinan ik al tame 0 balan 
state of India. 

I know nothing of the history of gardening in India; it was always, I 
suspect, the luxury of a leisured few. But it was perhaps some small 
consolation to a subjugated people that their conquerors were lovers of 
gardens. This was as true, perhaps more true, of the Moslems than of the 
British. The naming of the garden at the Vi s House, the Mughal 

garden, was an implied tribute to precursors in gardening as in conquest. 
(em dad chet Ae cia tne eee ek ete nee 
lized by their common love of gardens. And of the two the Mogul rulers 
had perhaps the better sense of landscape. English gardens in India 
sometimes look a little self-consciously English with the colour effects 
violently accentuated. Or so it seemed to me this spring, a newcomer 
from England, my eyes till then familiar with shy flowers along the 
Cambridge Backs, the snowdrops, the crocuses 

“pale purple as if they had their birth 
In sunless Hades fields. . . .” 
Of course there was colour too in the Mogul gardens—one need go no 
further than the flower beds in the “Life Bestowing Gardens” at Delhi’s 
Red Fort to realize that. But it was the lawns with trees that gave shade 
as welcome as that of a great rock in a desert land, the marble channels 
with flowing water that intersected them, and the cool splashing fountains 
that made, and still make, the Mogul gardens such delightful havens. 
None that survive is more enchanting than the Shalamar Gardens outside 
the city walls of Lahore. There a month or so ago I attended a garden 
party in honour of the young King Feisal of Iraq, and as the wail of 
Panjabi pipes mingled with the sound of gently falling water from some 
three hundred fountains the guests (if they were not too hot) could think 
back nostalgically to the golden days of the Emperor Shah Jehan when the 
gardens were laid out. It is a tempting thing to do, especially in Lahore, a 
frontier city now a little too conscious perhaps of a greater past and of the 
lost opportunity of the present. Tradition and its cultural heritage marked 
out Lahore as the capital of Pakistan; it was geography and strategic 
considerations that gave the honour to the dusty, parvenu airport city of 
Karachi 


Englishmen are peculiarly prone to romanticise about empires dead and 
gone, whether another’s or their own. We are, indeed, I suspect, embark- 
ing upon a period of romantic reappraisal of British rule in India. No 
topic lends itself more happily to such treatment. The wonder that for so 
long a small European island people should have controlled the destiny 
of the great subcontinent of South Asia is something that will and should 
never die. As Macaulay sensed in its early phase it is one of the great 
dramatic episodes of history. But it is over, and it is right that we should 
be very conscious, despite a proper pride in the record, that it has ended. 
In India and Pakistan to-day British people are popular. They are 
popular because British rule has ended and still more because of the 
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manner of its ending. Who in the thirties and particularly in the summer 
of 1942, the summer of the quit India resolution, would have dared to 
prophesy that the British would leave India not in some violent cataclysm 
but amid the plaudits of a people whose high hope was that the last Viceroy 
might be persuaded to remain as the first Governor-General of a new 
dominion? Despite the disaster and tragedy that accompanied partition 
that was one of the political miracles of our time. Lord Mountbatten had 
much to do with it—a conqueror greater than Clive because he won the 
hearts of the people, an Indian friend remarked—Mr. Attlee’s sense of 
timing perhaps even more and Mahatma Gandhi most of all. There could, 
a Congress Minister suggested to me, have been another ending, an ending 
in which Pandit Nehru was forced into the role of Ho Chi Minh in Indo- 
China and Britain became involved in a long, thankless war in which she 
would have lost the goodwill of all Asia. Or, as I was tempted to reply, was 
British faith in the principle of self-government so deep-rooted that so 
disastrous a climax would in the end always have been averted? 

In the gallery of the House of the People one finds some reason for such 
a reassuring answer in the sense of continuity. Until April this year I had 
not attended a parliamentary debate in Delhi since 1947 when I had hap- 
pened to be present at the last session of the Legislative Assembly under 
British rule. There were changes. The official members were gone; 
the European representatives were gone and the Moslem League had gone 
though individual Moslems remained. But there seemed little change in 
procedure. The Indian Republic was the heir to British parliamentary 
institutions in India—an heir long anxious to enter into his heritage and 
on the whole satisfied with his experience of it. To the older Congress 
leaders no other form of government now seems conceivable while among 
the younger, even among the communists, one hears of no openly suggested 
alternative. Experience of one General and many State and local elections 
is regarded as reassuring. Younger men may criticize, not without ap- 
parent justice, the arrogance of some Ministers, and the indifferent use 
made of certain parliamentary procedures notably of the parliamentary, 
question, but, no doubt about it at all, there is an undeniable impressive- 
ness in the free debates in the House of the People. There are gathered | 
together representatives of the most populous democracy on earth to 
discuss, as in my hearing, pressing domestic problems of food production 
and irrigation or to listen with unanimous approval to Prime Minister 
Nehru dismissing in those quiet persuasive tones the notion, fantastic and 
intolerable, that small enclaves of foreign dominated territory should 
survive on Indian soil. 

Parliamentary self-government in India and in Pakistan is, of course, an 
experiment. An observer, however encouraging he may think the start, is 
well advised to be cautious in his prognostications of the future. We do 
not know enough. “You can as little judge of the feelings and inspiration 
of the people of India”, said Mr. G. N. Curzon in the House of Commons 
sixty-two years ago with his Viceroyalty still before him, “from the plans 
and proposals of the Congress party as you can of the physical configuration 
of a country which is wrapped in the mists of early morning, but 2 few of 
whose topmost peaks have been touched by the rising sun.” That is still 
largely true. “Long years ago we made our tryst with destiny”, said Pandit 
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Nehru as the clock moved towards the midnight hour in the Constituent 
Assembly on August 14th, 1947, when the pledge was to be redeemed. 
But with its redemption the Congress party had fulfilled its manifest 
destiny. Till then the champion of a people’s freedom it remains a 
political party without a party’s programme. Across the border it has seen 
in recent months the election landslide of East Bengal when the Muslim 
League, the party which had brought Pakistan to birth, was swept aside by 
a combination of dissatisfied elderly politicians and impatient, impetuous 
young men. Is that for the Congress, too, the writing on the wall? Or 
will their deeper roots and more established leadership save them from so 
ignominous an overthrow? Such questions are easily asked, not easily 
answered. What one can say is that despite corruption and scandals there 
is still in India a spirit of hope and aspiration. It may be that it is only the 
topmost peaks one sees, but their configuration suggests that what lies still 
shrouded in mist is a land rich at least in human experience and in intimate 
knowledge of the life of man. 

It is a land rich perhaps in little else. Sometimes I could wish that 
Western people who prescribe what India ought to do could spend a few 
hours, not in a new community centre where visitors are now customarily 
taken, but in an ordinary Indian village to see how life is lived. No 
sensitive person will lightly banish from his mind the sight of such wretched 
poverty borne sometimes with humour, more often seemingly with fatal- 
istic dignity. Nor will he fail henceforward to understand what Gandhi 
meant when he said it was equivalent to robbery to eat delicacies in India 
when the millions did not get a full meal. It may be that you or I might 
reach the same conclusion about the course of action India should take in 
world affairs, but at least we should have reached it the hard way. Such 
sights, too, are a useful reminder for those who are disposed to take a roman- 
tic view of British rule. Unity, honest admiration, impartial justice, the 
seeds of representative government—these were the blessings it brought 
and of these the first, unity, proved transient. They were great and 
important things. But for good or ill the planned raising of the standard 
of living was not the first concern of the British rulers of India. Perhaps 
it was something no alien government could do; perhaps more simply it 
was that the age of the welfare state was not yet. But as a matter of history 
the British rulers of India were driven if you will, into the closest associa- 
tion with the princes, the great landowners, the rising business class. These 
were their natural allies. The poor had justice—no mean thing—but they 
remained destitute. I remember one morning in April standing in the 
white marble pavilion that projects out over the eastern wall of the Red 
Fort at Delhi where in Moghul times the Emperor came daily at dawn to 
salute the rising sun and to receive the salutations of his subjects. It was a 
ceremony revived by King George V after the Coronation Durbar of 1911. 
Below the pavilion is the jungle that comes right up to the red walls of the 
fort where the jackals call at night, beyond is the river and a tarmac road 
where slow, white oxen drag their heavy loads. Except for the motor 
transport the scene is as it was when Mogul Emperors and an English King 
looked out on now far distant dawns. Below me under the shade of a thorn 
tree I saw an outcast lying on the sand, clothed in some rough sacking, a 
woman beside him with a heavy veil of sacking over her sleeping face. 
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They and their like had been lying there in the days of British and of 
Mohammedan rulers. The Empires have gone; they remain to confront 
the Hindus, now lords again in Hindustan, with their most testing challenge. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH. 


PRESIDENT HEUSS RE-ELECTED 


HEN Theodor Heuss was elected President of the German 
We Republic on September 29th, 1949, the Socialdemocrats 
_and the Zentrum put forward a candidate of their own. In 1954 
parties agreed to give their votes to the 70-year-old Professor from 
Ht dn itis Nghe qucition tii nat dihinae bien tathé’ tenet end he 
kept his fascinating modesty. Letters, which he addresses to his friends, 
have only his name printed at the top without further adornment. Neither 
his titles nor his various academic degrees appear on the notepaper: 
simplicity and dislike of formality are typical of him. In fact, he is one of 
the few statesmen who have refused to become the slaves of etiquette. As I 
know from my own experience, if old friends wish to see him he and not 
his secretary fixes the time for the meeting. 

The Heuss family originates from Hammersheim, a small town situated 
between Heidelberg and Heilbronn, where for generations they worked as 
boatsmen on the Neckar. Theodor was born at Brackenheim (Wiirttem- 
berg) and soon developed into a student, though by no means a recluse. 
He has always been fond of drawing and made numerous sketches of the 
Vosges mountains and the Black Forest. Some of them were published as 
illustrations of his late wife’s book Views from the Miinster Tower. At 
present he no longer finds time for this hobby except during his rare 
holidays. His first article, an essay on Wilhelm Busch, was published in 
Die Hilfe, a journal, which was to play an important part in his later life, 
edited by Friedrich Naumann. To this day he regards this great political 

iologist and democrat as his guide and teacher. He became Naumann’s 
biographer. In 1902 and 1903 he divided his time between Naumann and 
the university of Munich, where he studied economics and art history. 
He joined the Union of Social Science students but remained aloof from 
all militant student’s organisations, whose present re-emergence the 
president regards with scepticism. His actions were always dominated 
by humanitarian ideals. When recently he was obliged to participate in a 
State hunting party, his driver, whose words have become proverbial in 
Bonn, remarked “He won’t harm a single animal today.” In fact, Heuss 
would have found this difficult since he did not take a rifle with him. In 
1905 he founded the literary part of Die Hilfe and from 1907-1911 he took 
over also its political side. He found his personal happiness in the Nau- 
mann circle. He met rlly Knapp, daughter of the famous economist, 
Professor Georg Friedrich Knapp, and herself an active contributor to his 
journal. They were married in 1908 and began their close collaboration 
‘which einendied dike eo Dheenry ectiebilad: Heuss was well known for his 
tolerance. Representatives of all non-totalitarian parties were among his 
personal friends. Perhaps it is no coincidence that the aged socialdemocrat 
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and former President of the Reichstag, Paul Lébe, was the first to suggest 
him for the post of Federal President. 

Before the end of World War One Heuss was summoned to Berlin, 
where he lived during the next two and a half decades, though he never 
lost his Swabian dialect. He became a conscious Berliner and he will 
certainly be happy about his re-election in the old capital, which was finally 
decided upon against Adenauer’s wish, as even many of his own followers 
realised the great symbolical value of this step. Under his direction the 
journal German Poiitics gained in support and reputation. He also took 
over the management of the Deutscher Werkbunde an organisation of artists 
and industrialists founded by Naumann. Journeys to Scandinavia, 
England, France and the Balkan countries broadened his horizon, and the 
journalists in all these countries cordially welcomed him. From 1924 to 
1928, and again between 1930 and 1933, he sat in the Reichstag as a demo- 
cratic member for Wiirttemberg. At the same time he was a Professor as 
well as Rector of the German Academy of Politics. His liberalism is 
progressive and seeks, like its Scandinavian counterpart, a synthesis between 
free enterprise and social security. 

Our personal contact began in 1930, as I was then one of the leaders of 
the Democratic Youth and editor of its news bulletins. I also founded the 
“Diskussionsgemeinschaft politisch Andersdenkender”, which arranged 
discussions between politicians of all ideologies. Up to the dissolution of 
his party by the Nazi regime, Heuss stood courageously at the disposal of 
this association against even the most radical right-wing speakers. The 
year 1933 initiated a time of suffering for him. Geobbels’ hatred was 
. directed more against Heuss the writer than Heuss the politician. Two of 

his works were burned in the fire of barbarism—Guide out of Germany’s 
Agony, and his warning against Hitler, published in 1932. The German 
Academy of Politics was forced to dismiss him immediately. 

He was permitted to take over the Hilfe and continue as it: editor—a 
laborious and unprofitable task. Apart from this, however, he was on the 
black list, and no paper was allowed to accept his articles. An industrialist 
friend offered him a small job. At this point, his wife showed her strength 
of character. Just one week after their silver wedding, she announced: 
“I am going to earn the money.” She took up a novel occupation— 
acoustic advertising—and invented hitherto unknown methods. Later 
she produced film advertisements which received international attention. 
Only her imaginative energy enabled Heuss to write some of his most 
important books, above all the biography of Friedrich Naumann which he 
dedicated to her. In the third year of the German millennium Himmler“ 
took Die Hilfe away from him: it must have been the last German papeg that 
showed courage. As a foreign subscriber I was surprised to find ® i 
columns the paraphrase of a word by Fontane about Britain “Sie sagen 
Rasse und meinen Kasse”. (They say race and mean cash.) In 1941 a 
first-class contributor named Brackenheim made his appearance in the 
columns of the Frankfurter Zeitung. It was not revealed until after the 
war that this was a pen-name of Theodor Heuss, whose birthplace was 
Brackenheim. ° 

It was only natural that there should have been close links between 
Heuss and the men of July 2oth, 1944. He met Goerdeler in Stuttgart as 
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late as December, 1943. Only his timely departure from Berlin and the 
fact that he took refuge in the house of his sister-in-law saved him from the 
fate of his friend Leber, while his only son Ludwig was constantly braving 
death as an active resistance fighter. Ludwig Heuss is married to the 
daughter of Fritz Elsass, a former Mayor of Berlin, who, although Jewish, 
was long protected by marriage to a gentile wife. When Goerdeler was 
found hidden in his house he was executed and his daughter sent to a’ 
concentration camp. Whenever possible the President spends his holidays 
with his children and his only grandchild. Since the death in 1952 of his 
life-long companion one of his sisters-in-law keeps house for him. In 
1945 he resumed his political activities whiie to some extent continuing 
to write. He was one of the founders of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
now called the Free Democratic Party, which he united on a tri-zonal 
basis, and he was elected as its first Chairman. We met for the first time 
after the war in 1947 during the Oxford session of the newly founded 
Liberal International in which he was greatly interested. He and his wife 
became deputies in the Wiirttemberg Diet. At the same time, he occupied 
a position as lecturer on modern history and political science at the 
Technical College of Stuttgart. He gave up this Chair when he was called 
to Bonn to assist in the preparation of the “Basic Law”. It was at this 
time that he acquired the name “Father of the Constitution” —a constitu- 
tion which so curtailed the powers and prerogatives of the President as 
compared with the Weimar Republic that his position was purely repre- 
sentative. 

On September 12th, 1949, the Federal Assembly elected Heuss as first 
Federal President of Germany. The Villa Hammerschmidt at Bonn is 
now inhabited by one who desires genuine reconciliation, who accepts true 
national feelings while rejecting every form of chauvinism, and who 
regards the righting of any wrongs committed as a moral necessity, as he 
clearly showed by his positive attitude in the question of reparations for 
Israel. Although there were some differences with the Opposition about 
constitutional questions, even Ollenhaver and his party friends maintain 
very intimate relations with the President who was now also their candidate. 
He is most popular with the diplomatic corps, who appreciates his warmth, 
so greatly in contrast to the coolness of the Federal Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. Before his 7oth birthday on January 31st, 1954, Heuss wrote 
tome: “.... I expect there will be quite a show, but even this will pass.” 
The same applies to the day of his re-election and of his inauguration. He 
will still reside in Bonn, but, I am sure, with the sincere hope that he may 

“return one day for good to the old capital of Berlin. A. J. FISCHER. 


DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY 


OR the second time in its history Turkey has had a free election and 

for the second time this has been overwhelmingly won by the 

Democratic Party. The party’s victory on May 14th, 1950, was 
understandable for the simple reason that people were longing for a change. 
Such change was predicted in these columns in 1949* by the present 
® See “Turkey Turns Towards Democracy”, Contemporary Review, October, 1949. 
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writer who had just returned from Turkey and, having met the leaders of 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties, had become convinced that 
the world would witness a unique constitutional experiment, a peaceful 
switch-over from one-party authoritarianism to the system of parliamentary 
democracy. The prediction, not difficult for a friendly observer aware 
that such a switch-over was firmly desired both by Ismet Inénii, then 
President of the Republic and leader of the Republican People’s Party 
(Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi), and Celal Bayar, president of the Democratic 
Party (Demokrat Partisi), was received somewhat sceptically and in some 
quarters treated as mere pro-Turkish propaganda. 

If the Democratic victory of 1950 was easily explained by a desire to 
put an end to a quarter of a century of one-party rule, the reasons for the 
second Democratic victory, on May 2nd, 1954, must of necessity be 
different. But, before analysing these reasons, let us compare the results 
of the two elections in the following table: 





1950 -_ 1954 

_ Party Votes % Seats Votes % Seats 
Democratic - o- ++ 4391,604 55.2 408 5,313,659 58.4 503 
Republican ia me ++ 3,148,626 39.6 69 3,193,471 35.1 31 
National .. ‘ta af -- 368,537 4.6 I 480,249 = 55.3 5 
Other... ie Ve Sp — —_ i 51,845 0.6 _ 
Independents... ia ©: 44,537 0.6 9 56,393 0.6 2 
Toras st... = ++ 7,953,394 487 9,095,617 541 


While, in 1950, out of 8.905,743 men and women above the age of 21 entitled to the 
ise 89.3 a came. sanentttiéds eaten, in 1954 there were 10,262,063 electors out of 


whom 88.6 per cent. went to the polls. 

As can be seen from the table, in both elections there was a great 
discrepancy between. the percentages of votes obtained by the two main 
political parties and the number of seats attributed tothem. The working 
of the electoral law is the obvious explanation. This law, originally 
adopted on 16th February, 1950, by the Grand National Assembly 
controlled by the Republican Party, provided that every province (vilayet) 
was to be an electoral constituency. As there was to be one member for 
every 40,000 of the population, the great majority of the constituencies 
were multi-member ones, the largest being that of Istanbul with 29 
members and the smallest that of Hakiari, electing one deputy. The 
whole provincial representation was attributed to the party list obtaining 
an absolute majority of votes. 

The Democratic victory of 1954 is far more eloquent politically than the 
earlier one. In 1950 the people merely opened a moral credit for the 
newcomers; now they have expressed satisfaction in the Democrats’ 
achievements and extended their confidence in them, asking them to follow 
the same road. As there is no basic difference of opinion between the 
main Turkish parties in the field of foreign policy, the plebiscite of May 
2nd was limited to home affairs. The electors, four-fifths of whom are 
peasants, approved the social and economic policy of the Democratic 
administration which in four years, by a variety of means, has succeeded 
in considerably increasing agricultural production. Between 1950 and 
1953 the arable area used for cereals rose from 8,244,000 ha. to 10,832,000 
ha. and the total crop almost doubled from 7.7 million metric tons to 14.3 
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million tons. From a wheat-importing country Turkey became fourth 
among the world’s wheat exporters: while before the second world war 
the average yearly wheat harvest amounted to 3.6 million tons, in 1953 
Turkey produced 8.1 million tons and was able to export its whole surplus. 
Cotton production was 118,000 tons in 1950 and 140,000 in £953, as 
compared with a prewar average of 52,000 tons. ‘The tobacco crop rose 
between 1950 and 1953 from 93,000 tons to 122,000 tons. Cereals, cotton 
and tobacco head the list of exports and represent two-thirds of the total. 
Land distribution to peasants, guaranteed stable prices, liberal extension 
of credits, improved irrigation, better roads, the use of good seeds and 
spread of modern agricultural techniques, the import of chemical fer- 
tilizers, agricultural machines and tractors (in 1953 about 42,000 tractors 
were working, as against 6,500 in 1949)—all these factors played their 
part in creating something of a boom in the Turkish countryside. There 
is still a long way to go to achieve real modernization of the country’s 
agriculture and a satisfactory training of its farmers. But the results 
obtained in four years are remarkable and they alone explain why the 
Democrats are popular with the peasants. Industrial production also 
has notably increased in the last four years. Coal extraction rose from 
4-4 million tons to 5.7 million tons and that of lignite from 1.2 million tons 
to 1.3 million tons; steel production increased from 90,786 tons to 162,641 
tons; generation of electricity, which in 1950 was 790 million kwh., rose 
to 1,290 million kwh. in 1953 and that amount is to be doubled when the 
new barrages and power stations under construction come into service. 
Cement production was 396,000 tons in 1950 and 517,200 tons in 1953— 
a quarter of the country’s consumption; but new cement factories are in 
construction and will ensure an annual production cf three million tons. 
Substantial progress was recorded in the improvement and construction 
of roads, harbours and airfields. 

This great effort of national equipment and development seriously and 
inevitably affects Turkey’s foreign trade balance. In 1950 the trade 
deficit amounted to TL.62 million; in 1951 it increased to TL.246 million 
and in 1952 to TL.541 million; but in 1953, by reducing imports to 
TL.1,491 million and increasing exports to TL.1,109 million, the trade 
deficit was brought down to TL.382 million. It is, however, worth 
mentioning that the country’s foreign trade has doubled in value both 
ways since 1949. The rapidity of Turkey’s development could not be 
maintained, nor the trade deficits afforded without the generous U.S. aid; 
By the end of 1953 it was estimated that Turkey had received $284 
million* in economic aid and about three times as much in military aid, 
in addition, loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development amounted to over $60 million. This well-deserved aid 
will be continued and in June it was announced that Adnan Menderes, the 
able Turkish Premier, during his visit to Washington had secured military 
assistance to the tune of $200 million during the fiscal year 1954-55. 
The U.S. aid solves the problem of Turkey’s balance of payments and the 
country’s public finance is sound. The 1954-55 budget, balanced at 
TL.2,288.5 million, for the first time in two decades has no apparent 
deficit. The national income rose between 1950 and 1953 from TL.8,771 


®U.S. $1.00 = TL. 2.824. 
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million to TL.12,000 million, which is equivalent to a per capita increase 
of one-fifth measured in constant prices. The Democrats have achieved 
all this by revising one of the six fundamental principles which the 
Republicans included in the Turkish constitution in 1937, namely, the 
principle of statism or étatisme—a sort of state socialism or state super- 
vision of the principal industries, public utility services, means of com- 
munication and banking. The Turkish brand of nationalization never 
excluded private enterprise, but the latter was really encouraged only 
after the Democratic electoral victory of 1950. ‘Their victory of 1954 
means that the great majority of the people does not view statism as 
being sacrosanct. 

What of the other five principles, namely, republicanism, secularism, 
nationalism, populism and evolutionism? The Democrats are, of course, 
for the republican form of government and they consider, too, that the 
separation of state and religion—the historic reform effected by Kemal 
Atatiirk in 1924—must at all costs be maintained. They believe, however, 
that the other descriptions of the Turkish régime, being self-evident, are 
not necessary. To guarantee the secular character of the Turkish Republic 
is probably the main basis of agreement between the Democrats and the 
Republicans in home affairs. This agreement is indispensable because 
in the opinion of many ulemas and imams it was not only an error but also 
a sin to separate religion from the state. In 1948 a right-wing National 
Party (Millet Partisi) was formed to thrive on this condition of mind. 
Its leaders, Hikmet Bayur, a prominent historian, and Marshal Fevzi 
Cakmak (who died in 1950) launched a two-front offensive against the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties. Necip Fazil Kisakurek, a 
well-known poet and playwright, started publishing Bityiik Dogu (Great 
East), an anti-Jewish, anti-British, pro-Islam and pro-Arab periodical. 
On 22nd November, 1952, at Malatya, a student, obviously influenced by 
this propaganda, attempted to assassinate Ahmet Emin Yalman, editor of 
the newspaper Vatan, who is opposing all attempts to revise the Kemalist 
reforms. In 1953 Hikmet Bayur resigned from the National Party and 
retired from active politics and in September the party was legally dis- 
solved. Soon, however, a Republican National Party (Cumhuriyetgi 
Millet Partisi) was formed, with a similar programme and under the 
direction of Ahmet Tahtakilig. This party gives the lead to a reactionary 
movement against the “‘atheist” republican régime and for the restoratien 
of the Islamic spirit to public life. 

There are also a few more or less secret sects, as, for instance, the 
bearded Ticanis, who demand the return of the Arabic script and of the fez, 
and who with axes and hammers damage and otherwise deface the monu- 
ments of Atatiirk to be found in every city of Turkey, both because they 
regard it as sinful to represent the human body in sculpture or painting, 
and because they consider Atatiirk the arch-heretic. The presence of 
the Nationalist lists at the last election was useful because it demonstrated 
that for the time being the reactionaries can muster little more than 
5 per cent. of the total vote. Even this should not be considered negligible, 
for in Turkey there is no persecution of religion as such. There is a 
firm resolve that the sheria, or sacred law of Islam, which had shown itself 
particularly unfit for modern interpretations and which was mainly 
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spent Os the heteeeien ee ne eenaton, tel nat be 

in a revolution which would halt the 
wisuualling stents almost restore to Turkey the unenviable 
characteristics of that homme malade was so miraculously restored to 
health by Atatiirk. No doubt the men in the Kremlin are following with 
interest this reactionary ferment in Turkey, and the Turkish authorities 
are convinced that their interest is not motivated by altruism. They have 
proofs to the contrary. The Communist Party is illegal in Turkey, and 
any idea of paralysing the country by a purely Communist “underground” 
would be doomed to failure. 

The 1oth Grand National Assembly met on May 14th to elect its 
Speaker and the -new President of the Republic who appoints the new 
Premier. No changes were expected or necessary: Refik Koraltan con- 
tinues to preside over the Parliament, Celal Bayar was re-elected President 
of the Republic by 486 votes with 27 abstentions, and Adnan Menderes 
was entrusted with the formation of the new government; four ministers 
were dispensed with and six new were appointed, increasing the total 
to 18; J nnonghiey iaan seen enteraeeeae liebe cl canines 
Hasan Polatkan minister 

Before 1950 the leader of the Democratic Party did not commit himself 
to any precise constitutional reform, but maintained that the President of 
the Republic should be an arbiter placed above the parties. In fact, with 
the 1924 constitution in force, he cannot be other than the leader of the 
party which wins the general election. During the last electoral cam- 
paign Ismet Inénii, the leader of the opposition, demanded a revision of 
the constitution, which would curb the omnipotence of the Grand National 
Assembly, by setting up a second chamber and creating a Supreme Court 
which would have the right to declare whether laws passed by the 
Parliament were constitutional. But the Democratic Party, comfortably 
installed in power, does not now seem interested in any constitutional 
reforms. 

In — policy Turkey continues to play the part of a first-class power. 
Although the United States started helping its rearmament in 1947, 
Turkey was not invited to be an original member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization founded on April 4th, 1949; it joined NATO in 
February 1952 and the Democratic Party rightly considers this as its own 
achievement. On February 28th, 1953, a treaty of friendship and co- 
operation was signed in Ankara between Turkey, Greece and Y via, 
and at the time of writing diplomats and general staff officers of the three 
countries are preparing the text of a tripartite defensive military alliance. 
Turkey’s strategic importance in the Balkans is obvious. The Turkish 
Army numbers some 400,000 men organised into 16 infantry divisions, 
3 cavalry divisions and 6 armoured brigades. But this army, which has 
Pe er nk wera renee tte neat: oa ta opr 
the Turkish brigade in Korea*, has to look in two directions, towards the 
Balkans and towards the Caucasus. In October 1951 Turkey, together 
with Great Britain, the United States and France, proposed to the Arab 


corps tn Kawa wae x7 Milad, o.n06 Sounded ane 08 a 
T table of eanusition Tuskey hax’ the fourth place after the Republic of of 
nited States and the United Kingdom. 
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countries the formation of a Middle East Defence Organization, but the 
proposal was rejected by Egypt and all other Arab states, Iraq being the 
only country where there was some support for the plan. A new approach 
comhd am Aodll anh tae ht a eee en ee 
Karachi on April and, 1954. It is, of course, premature to say that this 
ssanty will sioo bo tonniiigented ormed into a military alliance. To be effective 
such an alliance should include Persia and perhaps Iraq. Turkey seems 
determined to achieve such a plan with or without the Arab states. No 
Soviet manoeuvering will transform Turkish realism into inept neutralism. 
— “renunciation” of parts of Turkish territory will allay Turkish 
vigilance. 


K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


THE REGENCY ERA IN FRANCE—II 


HE Regent Orleans meant well, but he was unfitted by training or 

temperament for his task. He experimented with a system which 

evoked high hopes but soon came to nought. It was the dream of 
Saint-Simon, as it had been of the Duc de Bourgogne, to diminish the 
authority of the King and still more of his Ministers by restoring the 
influence of the Noblesse. The departments of state, he argued, should 
be placed under the control of Councils manned mainly by peers like 
himself, whom he regarded as the most precious element in the life of the 
country and the pillars of the throne. Seven Councils were created and 
their Presidents attended the meetings of the Council of Regency. The 
result was disappointing. The Councils were abolished in 1718, and 
power was once more concentrated in the Ministers who devoted their 
whole time to their work. 

Constitutional issues were dwarfed by the financial chaos. In addition 
to the enormous funded debt bequeathed by the wars of Louis XIV, the 
colossal floating debt was a nightmare. The Government could only 
raise loans at ever mounting interest, the billets d’ état were only worth a 
quarter of their face value, and part of the prospective yield of taxation 
was pledged for two years ahead. Much of the revenue flowed into the 

of the tax farmers who had bought the right to collect taxes and 
proceeded to feather their nests. The yield was declining, while industry 
and commerce languished for lack of capital. The Duc de Noailles, 
President of the Council of Finance, lacked not only the drive but the 
vision to cope with an emergency which threatened the existence of France 
as a Great Power. Though Saint-Simon’s audacious plan for a declaration 
of national bankruptcy on the ground that it would aid the many at the 
expense of the few was rejected, it was generally agreed that drastic 
remedies were required. 

At this moment John Law, the gifted son of an Edinburgh goldsmith, 
offered his services to the Regent whose confidence he had won on a visit 
to Paris during a continental tour. Since France, he argued, possessed 
a rich soil, a favourable climate, and an industrious population, her plight 
must be due to mismanagement. Industry and commerce needed more 
capital for development than the private banks could supply, and the state 
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must employ its credit. The first principle of his system was the issue 
of paper money by a State Bank which would eliminate the usurers. 
Since the Regent's confidence was not generally shared, Law was merely 
permitted to establish a bank at his own risk with a limited power to issue 
The bank made a good start; two years later it was transformed 
into a Royal Bank and its notes became legal tender. 
The provision of money in ample quantities oiled the wheels of industry 
deena," apr fertile mind ranged far beyond the home market. 
The second pillar of his system was the development of France’s colonial 
empire, and in 1717 he created a y working in harmony with the 


ception, and the Mississippi Company took over various minor enterprises 
in Africa and the New World; but the Company of the Indies, as it was 
now styled, required almost unlimited capital. Since Law’s prestige was 
at its height the public joyfully responded and the shares soared like a 
rocket. He was made financial dictator of France, and the Bank and the 
Company were united. But the orgy of speculation got beyond control, 
too much paper money had been issued, shares toppled down, the bubble 
burst, and the wizard fled to Italy. Only the Company of the Indies 
survived the wreck with its wings clipped. A few speculators had scored, 
and many credulous moths had been scorched in the flame. It was 
characteristic of the Regent, a loyal friend, that he never lost faith in the 
man who had striven—not wisely but with good intent—to raise France 
from the mire. 

“In all I undertake for the good of the people,” the Regent had pro- 
claimed, “I shall be aided by your counsel and wise remonstrances.” 
His relations with the Parlement had been friendly enough at the outset, 
but the honeymoon had ended when the magistrates claimed the right to 
veto legislation. Declining to weaken the prerogative of the crown during 
the minority of Louis XV, he dismissed Noailles and the Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau, who were regarded as too favourable to the Parle:nent, and 
appointed d’Argenson, the vigorous Minister of Police, as Chancellor and 
President of the Council of Finance, and Dubois as Foreign Minister. 
For the second time the easygoing Regent asserted himself. When the 
Parlement opposed Law’s schemes and vetoed the issue of a new coinage, 
a lit de justice was held and it was deprived of the right of remonstrance 
and relapsed into the subordinate position it had held under Louis XIV. 
It was forbidden to interfere in questions of administration and finance, 
and the members were exiled to Pontoise. A torrent of “Philippics” was 
launched against the Regent. It was a fight with the gloves off, and the 
cry was raised Tuez le tyran! Such scenes had been unknown since the 
dark days of the Fronde. A further blow for autocracy was struck by 
suppressing the quasi-autonomy of the Breton Estates. 

That the liberalism of the opening phase of the Regency was merely 
skin deep was further illustrated when the Government sought closer 
relations with the Vatican as a means to secure the coveted Cardinal's hat 
pees werful Dubois. On the death of Louis XIV the imprisoned 

been released and the Jesuit confessor Le Tellier dismissed ; 
Garda ateastad nae and lenient treatment was ordered 
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for the Huguenots. The wind veered in 1717 when the Regent announced 
the opening of negotiations with Rome and forbade further controversy 
and publications on the Bull Unigenitus. When in 1718 the Pope ordered 
entire obedience to the Bull under threat of excommunication, all the 
Parlements protested against the revival of a claim to authority, but their 
protest was in vain. When the Regent ordered the registration of the 
hated Bull, the Parlement yielded and was allowed to return to Paris. 
His injunction to stop discussing the Jansenist tenets was ignored, for the 
Jansenists were prepared for any sacrifice and the flood of pamphlets 
continued for another twenty years. The transformation of the sceptical 
Regent from a friend of the Gallicans, the lawyers, the Jansenists and the 
Protestants into a patron of the Jesuits destroyed what was left of his 
popularity, and his rule ended in an atmosphere of bitter discontent. 
“Mon fils est aimé,” reported Madame in the first year of the Regency. 
Neither his mother nor Saint-Simon, his two stoutest champions, could 
have written such words during the closing phase. 

The year 1723 witnessed a series of events which registered the end of 
an era. In February Louis XV, who had recently moved to Versailles, 
came of age on his thirteenth birthday, and the Regency came juridically 
to an end. In August Dubois passed away, and the Duke of Orleans 
succeeded him as First Minister. On December 2 the ex-Regent col- 
lapsed at the feet of his mistress Duchesse de Safari and died of apoplexy 
without a word, worn out by his debaucheries at the age of 51. After the 
bursting of the Mississippi bubble and the death of his daughter he had 
lost his joie de vivre. Other men, among them the Duc de Richelieu, 
champion Don Juan of eighteenth century France, were worse than he, 
but no one did so much to debase the moral currency. While Louis XIV 
had striven in his later years to make amends for his sins, his incorrigible 
nephew sinned to the end. Paris had welcomed him as a relief from the 
stuffy Court of the old King, but in a few hectic years he squandered the 
heritage of goodwill and the country was glad to see him go. The only 
gleam in a dark sky shone from the pretty face of the boy King. 

During the closing phase of the Regency a sombre picture of politics 
and society was painted by Montesquieu in his Lettres Persanes, the 
French equivalent of Gulliver's Travels and one of the classics of political 
literature. Since French travellers had recently described the ways of 
Persia, it occurred to the young lawyer to bring two Persian Moslems to 
Europe—Rica, a light-hearted mocker, and Uzbek, a more serious 
observer. Taken together they are the voice of the author, a complex 
personality in whom the frondeur and the esprit fort jostled the earnest 
reformer and tite future author of the Esprit des Lois. Having no desire 
to explore the interior of the Bastille, he published his first book in Cologne 
and without a name. While the majestic Esprit des Lois is rarely studied 
except by students, the Lettres Persanes, with their sparkling satire, 
remain as popular as Candide. 

In his first letter written from Paris a month after the arrival of the 
travellers and dated 1712, Rica notes the rapid tempo of life and proceeds 
to explain the institutions of the country. . “The King of France is the 
most powerful prince in Europe. He has no gold mines, like his neighbour 
the King of Spain, but he is richer since he exploits the vanity of his 
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subjects which is more inexhaustible. He has financed great wars by 
sale of titles. He is also a great magician, ruling over the minds of 
i them think as he wishes. If he has only a million 
needs two, he has only to say that one crown 
him. If there is no: cash to sustain a difficult 
money and they are 
convinced. Tscerecesieelamidign het ihineds toed 
by the royal touch.” 

After a year in Paris Uzbek paints an elaborate and darkly shadowed 
portrait of Louis XIV. ‘The King of France is old: we have no exfmple 

long a reign. He is said to possess a rare talent for 
making himself obeyed, and he governs with the same virtuosity his 
family, his Court and his state. He has often said that of all the govern- 
ments in the world he prefers those of Turkey and our own country. I 
have studied his character and have discovered contradictions which it is 
impossible to resolve. For instance he has a minister of eighteen and a 
mistress of eighty; he loves his religion but cannot abide those who say it 
must be vigorously practised. Though he avoids the tumult of cities and 
is och cunndie teem, he spends waded in making people talk 
about him; he loves trophies and victories, but Aen to see a good General 
at the head of his troops as much as he would fear to see him at ihe head 
of a foreign army. Never, I think, has there been a prince rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice and yet crushed by poverty which a private citizen 
could not tolerate. He likes to gratify those who serve him, but he 
rewards the assiduity or rather idleness of his courtiers as generously as 
the arduous campaigns of his captains. Sometimes he prefers a man who 
undresses him or hands him a serviette at table to one who captures towns 
or wins his battles. He does not believe that his sovereign grandeur 
should be fettered in the disposal of his favours and, without inquiring 
whether he whom he loads with favours is a man of merit, he believes that 
his choice renders the recipient worthy. He is magnificent above all in 
his buildings, and there are more statues in the gardens of his palaces than 
citizens in a large town.” Not all the peoples of Europe, the Persian 
visitors had learned, were equally submissive to their princes. ‘For 
instance, submission and obedience were virtues to which the English 
pay scant respect. If a prince, far from making his subjects happy, 
wishes to destroy them, the foundations of obedience fall away, and they 
resume their natural liberty. No uncontrolled power, they believe, can 
be legitimate.” Here is the germ of the thesis of limited monarchy 
proclaimed many years later in L’Esprit des Lois. 

The Lettres Persanes denounce the church with no less vigour than the 
monarchy of which it was the main bulwark. “I find here,” reports 
Uzbek, “people who talk without ceasing about religion, but they also 
attack those who practice it. They are not only not better Christians 
but not even better citizens, though observance of the laws, love of one’s 
fellows and reverence for one’s parents are the primary duties of every 
faith. Is it not the first duty of a religious man to please the divinity who 
established his religion? The surest method is to observe the rules of 
society and the duties of humanity. Whatever one’s faith may be one 
must believe that God loves men since He established a religion to make 
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them happy. If He loves them, surely we please Him if we too love them, 
thet i to ony by filling towends cham all the dillon of, chatty and 
humanity and observing the laws of the country. In that way we can be 
more certain of pleasing Him than in performing this or that ceremony, 
for ceremonies are only good on the assumption that God has ordained 
them. Here, however, there is much controversy, and we can easily go 
astray, for we have to choose between two thousand competing forms. 
Someone used to offer this daily prayer: Lord, I understand nothing of 
these unending disputes. I desire to serve Thee according to Thy will, 
but everyone whom I consult wishes me to adopt his own method. Whtene 
I want to pray I know not what language I am to choose. Nor do I 
know in what posture I am to place myself: one says standing up, another 
sitting, another on my knees. All these things are an unspeakable worry. 
I cannot turn my head without fearing to offend Thee. But I am anxious 
to please Thee. I may be mistaken, but I believe that the best way is to 
live as a good citizen in the society of which I am a member and a good 
father of the family Thou hast given me. There is another magician, 
even more powerful than the prince, who is called the Pope, who makes 
people believe that three are only one, that the bread one eats is not bread 
or that the wine one drinks is not wine, and a thousand other things of the 
same sort. The chief of the Christians is an old idol to whom incense is 
offered. In past times he was a danger to princes, whom he deposed as 
easily as our Sultans depose a Georgian king. Today he is no longer 
feared. He claims to be the successor of one of the first Christians called 
St. Peter, and a rich heritage it is, for he possesses immense treasures and 
rules over a large territory.” Throughout the book Mon seizes 
every opportunity of attacking the intolerance and the worldly practices 
of the Catholic Church. 

The Lettres Persanes were not merely a satire but a confession of faith. 
Why should suicide be condemned? ‘When I am crushed by grief, 
suffering and contempt, why should anyone prevent me from putting an 
end to my troubles? Since society is founded on mutual advantage, why 
should I not renounce it when it becomes a burden? Does the prince wish 
me to remain his subject when I derive no advantage from my subjection? 
People argue that I am challenging the order of Providence. God, they 
say, has united your soul to your body and you separate them. But when 
that occurs will there be less order in the universe? Will the world have 
lost anything? Do you think my body, transformed into a blade of grass, 
a worm, a piece of turf, is less worthy of nature, and that my soul, de- 
tached from everything terrestrial, becomes less sublime?”’ Morality was 
independent of theology. ‘Even if God did not exist we must all love 
justice, striving to resemble the Being of whom we have so lofty a con- 
ception and who, if He exists, must be just.” Compared with this attack 
on the Monarchy, the Noblesse and the Robe, Télémaque and Le Dime 
Royal are a mere tinkle of discontent. The first well aimed missile in the 
long campaign for reform of the government which culminated in 1789 
had been launched. 

Less scintillating but no less incisive a critic wit the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, almoner of Madame, friend of the Regent, diplomat and publicist, 
ingenious author of more plans for the welfare of humanity than any as id 
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of eighteenth century France. His experiences as a member of the French 
delegation during the interminable discussions leading to the Treaty of 
Utrecht bore fruit in the earliest, most celebrated and most elaborate of 
his writings, Projet de Paix Perpetuelle. Following the model of le Grand 
Dessein attributed by Sully to Henri IV, he worked cut a plan for the 
organisation of a peaceful Europe, renouncing war as an instrument of 
policy, recognising existing frontiers and providing mediation in the 
events of disputes. If every state were to furnish a contingent of troops 
for the defence of peace, the burden of armaments could be reduced. 
Not till the Covenant of the League of Nations was drawn up in 1919 
was so much constructive thought devoted to the organisation of inankind. 

When the third volume of the Projet de Paix Perpetuelle was launched 
in 1715 the Abbé turned his thoughts to the reform of the French govern- 
ment, and embodied his proposals in his Traité de la Polysynodie, 
published in 1718. Anticipating Bentham’s maxim that institutions must 
be judged by their utility, not their origin or duration, he was less interested 
in the form than in the working of political systems. ‘Though less radical 
than Montesquieu he shared his conviction that kings had too much 
power, and there is no trace of the adulation almost universal during the 
previous reign. The mystique of royalty has evaporated, and his analysis 
is carried out with the calm detachment of the scientist. His first con- 
clusion is that autocracy is tou heavy a burden for a single individual, even 
for a superman. “If princes regard the functions of government as 
inescapable obligations, even the ablest would find himself overtaxed, and 
he would be as eager to limit his dominions as he now is to extend them. 
Yet, far from reflecting on the penalties of power, they visualise only the 
pleasures of command. Since the people in their eyes are only the in- 
strument of their whims, the more whims they desire to humour the more 
power they possess. The more limited their understanding, the stronger 
is the urge to be great and powerful.” 

Happily for their subjects there is a limit to human capacity. “The 
sovereign of a great empire is at bottom only the minister of his ministers 
or the representative of his agents. They are obeyed in his name, and 
when he thinks he is exercising his will it is he who, without knowing it, 
is doing theirs. That is unavoidable, since he can only see with their 
eyes and must therefore act with their hands. Compelled to transfer to 
others what is called detail—what I should call the essence of governnvent 
—he reserves for himself the big things, the verbiage of ambassadors, the 
intrigues of his favourites, at most the choice of his masters, for masters he 
must have with so many slaves. What does a good or bad administration 
matter to him? How can his happiness be disturbed by the misery of the 
people he does not see, by the complaints he does not hear, the public 
disorders of which he knows nothing? If by a miracle some great spirit is 
equal to the grievous burden of royalty, the principle of heredity and the 
faulty education of the heir will always produce a hundred imbeciles for 
one real King. Minorities and illnesses, periods of delirium and passion, 
often reduce the head of the state toa mere shadow. Thus, since public 
business has to be carried on, a system is needed which can dispense with 
the King.” Far better than the rule of a Vizier—or of two Viziers as in 
the time of Louvois and Colbert—was government by Councils as applied 
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by the Regent in 1715, one for each of the leading departments of state. 
No other system was so likely to bring the best men into the public service 
and to ensure justice and consistency in the national policy. The 
councillors should sit successively on each Committee in order to obtain 
a comprehensive grasp of the needs and resources of the state. 

Saint-Pierre proceeded from a criticism of the system of government to 
a frontal attack on the late ruler. “He might well be called Louis the 
Powerful or Louis the Formidable, for none of his predecessors was so 
powerful and so much feared; but we should never allot him the title of 
Louis le Grand nor mistake great power for true greatness. Unless it is 
employed to benefit mankind in general and his subjects and neighbours 
in particular it will never deserve high esteem. In a word, great power 
alone will never make a great man.” This audacious passage from the 
Traité de la Polysynodie was brought to the notice of the Académie 
Frangaise in 1718 by Cardinal de Polignac, who demanded the expulsion 
of the blasphemer. Ignoring appeals from his fellow-members to 
withdraw his words, the author was expelled after a ballot in which 
Fontenelle alone opposed the decision. Though the Regent was believed 
to share the Abbé’s estimate of the late King, he declined to annul the 
decree. The offender filled the two remaining decades of his long life 
elaborating further projects for the welfare of mankind, among them the 
marriage of the clergy. Though old enough to be Montesquieu’s father, 
he was no less a child of the critical eighteenth century. 

The Regency era has found few champions in the last two centuries, 
but the most eloquent of French historians saluted it with a cheer. A 
brief but creative intermezzo, exclaims Michelet, a social revolution, the 
breaking of fetters which paralysed the energies of France, the end of 
autocracy, hypocrisy and bigotry, in a word, the dawn of the Age of 
Reason. The power of the Church was challenged and the domination 
of the Jesuits ceased. Birth counted for less, ability and money for more. 
The Regent and his associates, despite their vices and mistakes, were 
forward-looking men, the heirs of Montaigne, Moliére and Vauban, 
forerunners of the Philosophes, spokesmen of reformist and iumanitarian 
France. However much water we may have to pour into Michelet’s 
foaming wine, it is true enough that the Regent was mildly liberal, a 
modern man, for whom the problem of government was a matter to be 
approached, not by searching the Scriptures or following precedents, but 
by the familiar process of trial and error. France was growing tired of 


autocrats. 
G. P. Goocn. 


NEW TRENDS IN IRISH POLITICS 


RJSHMEN, often thought to be volatile, have been remarkably prosaic 
ia their domestic politics since 1921. Indeed, the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
that year now seems to have been the last occasion when Irishmen were 
really seriously agitated about a political issue—and then the majority 
did not find it easy to explain just why the fighters and politicos of the 
anti-Union movement should have turned on one another with a more 
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virulent antipathy than they had ever shown against the British. Collins 
and Griffith and Cosgrave were content with the Dominion status granted 
by the Treaty; Mr. de Valera wanted something else that was not quite 
full i and in his Document No. 2 stated the novel theory of 
External Association which Mr. Nehru adopted in 1948. Mr. de Valera 
lost the argument and took to the hills. The most revealing event of those 
post-Treaty years was the execution of Erskine Childers by 
the new Free State Government. His crime was being in possession of a 
revolver. Mr. Cosgrave’s government struggled to build the state. Their 
lives were in danger for much of the time. Collins was assassinated in 
1922; so was Kevin O’Higgins, years later. Then Mr. de Valeraentered the 
Dail, having decided that the unacceptable Oath of Allegiance was really 
an empty formula, and he formed his first administration in 1932. This 
lasted until 1948, when it was ousted by a coalition led by Mr. John 
Costello, who was the only prominent member of the Cosgrave party (now 
called Fine Gael) who was persona grata to the other coalition groups: 
he had never shot anyone, English or Irish. In 1951 his government was 
brought down by a mooie with the Roman Catholic Bishops over a Health 
Bill, a contributory cause being the “Battle of Baltinglas”, in which 
a the person of a wrongly disinissed Sub-Postmistress— 
challenged the unsavoury jobbery often incidental to the 
functioning of the party system in the Republic. Mr. de Valera pre- 
resumed, and despite a tiny majority, managed to remain in 
office for three years. Feeling in the country began to harden against his 
government when prices rose, and in Dublin there were clashes between 
the police and the growing number of unemployed. The Taoiseach 
(chieftain or premier), though very much a politician, had for years been 
in some way above the arena—an elder statesman, last survivor of the 1916 
leadership, Ireland’s Syngman Rhee, man of destiny (his party’s name, 
Fianna Fail, is Gaelic for “Soldiers of Destiny”). Now, the pedestal was 
profaned, and the Taoiseach brought more into the pother of day-to-day 
politics and personalities. However, Eamon de Valera continues to be 
rather a special institution in the Republic, and it is reasonably certain 
that while he remains a realistic redefinition of political loyalties in party 
terms will not occur. 

It is necessary to remember this background to understand the arrested 
development of Irish politics and to appreciate fully the change now taking 
place, as shown by the results of the General Election in May. The Labour 
Party made a considerable advance and is now well able to fill the role of 
determinant third force in the Dail. With its triumph (though it is yet 
quite a distance from unshared power) the artificial two-party division 
founded on obsolete Civil War recriminations is clearly seen to have run 
its course. The election campaign was made to turn on economic issues, 
and hardly at all on the matters of history which are the raison d’étre of the 
two big parties. Mr. Costello and Mr. de Valera, though both decidedly 
to the right, put forward different budgetary and financial policies. There 
was no abundance of detail, but it was clear enough that Mr. de Valera 
conservatively favoured the settled practice and was, as an economist, of a 
staid and sombre hue; while Mr. Costello argued for courage and imagina- 
tion in the state’s regulation of investment and credit. On one point, both 
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leaders were agreed. Mr. de Valera said repeatedly that the Republic’s 
agricultural productivity could be very greatly increased by using ground 
limestone on the soil. He spoke of the millions of tons necessary, but he 
did not undertake to make more easy credit available to the farmers. On 
the other hand, Mr. Costello has all but promised this. It is almost = 
tudinous to say that the Republic’s agriculture is very much less 
than that of its Danish and other competitors in the British market. There 
is no doubt also that credit is tightly controlled in the Republic; again and 
again, Mr. de Valera has denied the charge that he recently directed the 
banks to restrict credit, which at the best of times was not easy to obtain. 
But the fact that the charge was made is significant. Fine Gael has gained 
seats at Fianna Fail’s expense, and one likely explanation is that a good 
number of one time de Valera supporters among the farmers have been 
convinced that the Republic’s agriculture will stagnate unless more radical 
measures are forthcoming than almost casual subsidies and ad hoc doles. 

Fine Gael promises more industrial activity. Mr. Dillon, a party 
colleague of Mr. Costello’s and a former Minister, described Mr. de 
Valera’s industrialisation as a badly-run relief scheme. It will be inter- 
esting to see how Mr. Costello will fare in this direction, because he is also __ 
committed to preserving the tariff wall now sheltering a number of sickly 
enterprises, though there are also some (like cut-glass) which are in splendid 
health. The electorate was impressed by the thesis that Ireland can be 
made to prosper by cutting away from conventional financial policies. 
This partly accounts for Fine Gael’s striking recovery. Yet it was not 
solely the Fine Gael economists who brought about this awareness of 
economic matters. Mr. Sean MacBride, Minister for External Affairs in 
the first Costello Coalition and a son of one of the executed 1916 leaders, 
has his own party in the Dail, and though it numbers only three Deputies, 
his personal influence is considerable. His Clann na Poblachta (Republican) 
Party was shattered by the Health Bill controversy in 1951, but is making 
something of a recovery. His nice blend of nationalism and economics was 
very evident during the election campaign, but he has argued the same case 
ever since he formed his party eight years ago. In a radio talk he said: 
“‘Britain’s economic policy is to channel Irish capital into British invest- 
ments. When this part of Ireland obtained control of its own affairs thirty 
years ago, it concentrated on the outer symbols of independence. We got 
a flag of our own and we painted our letter-boxes green. But we retained 
the economic and financial structure which was handed to us by Britain. 
After thirty years, the aim of Irish economy still is the accumulation and 
maintenance of vast foreign investments to the extent of about £500,000,000. 
This small country has more money invested outside its own shores than 
any other nation in the world. The country’s money is used to promote 
industrial development for the British people.” 
The solution, according to Mr. MacBride, is to be found in the repatriation 
of the sterling assets under the control of the state, and the expansion of 
credit to meet the needs of agricultural and industrial production and full 
employment. 

This relatively well-defined outline has almost certainly coloured the 
attitude of Fine Gael, and though Mr. Costello has been cautious, people in 
the Republic have been encouraged to expect more than hum-drum 
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changes. Talk about reducing governmental spending and so on is no 
longer taken very seriously. Naturally, Fianna Fail made much of 
dangerous results that might follow radical changes in fiscal policy; but 
Mr. Costello says that his party guarantees the integrity of the currency, 
and he condemned his opponents for spreading false fears about currency 
manoeuvres. Mr. McGilligan, a Fine Gael Deputy and Finance Minister 
in the previous Coalition, said: ‘‘Fine Gael does not want to rob the savings 
of the people. However, I believe that the banking systems should now 
accommodate itself to the wishes of the people, so that money being 
invested elsewhere can be put back into this country to develop industry 
and agriculture. Mr. de Valera knows nothing about the use of money, 
except to lend it to Britain.” 

Obviously then, the Republic is becoming more mature. “I cannot”, 
said Mr. Costello, ‘‘accept the Taoiseach’s constantly re-iterated invitation 
to go back to the past, whose relevance is remote to the present problems 
and difficulties of the people.” At last, Irishmen have been jolted out of 
their pre-occupation with pure politics and heady history. In Dublin, a 
man said to me: ““The old cods had us talking about republics and symbo!s 
of association while crowds of poor devils were nearly starving.” For the 
Labour Party the outlook is good. In the Coalition just formed, Labour has 
four of the thirteen Cabinet seats including the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce and the Ministry for Social Welfare. But its leadership has 
not been so vocal about financial policies as Fine Gael, and at present the 
Party is more closely attuned to meliorism than to radicalism. One event 
worthy of notice is the emergence of Mr. Costello, leader virtually by 
chance, as a politician equal in calibre and stature with Mr. de Valera, at 
least in the context of the Republic’s present problems. 

FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE. 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


ERDYAEV’S Dream and Reality has won general recognition as one 

of the outstanding autobiographies of our time. Not only does it 

enable us to follow the spiritual pilgrimage of a tireless seeker after 
truth, it puts into our hands the missing key to his thought. For we now 
know that the book to which we tended to attach so much importance, 
The New Middle Ages, was taken much less seriously by its author, while 
the one he regards as of decisive significance for any attempt to understand 
him, The Meaning of the Creative Act, remained unknown to us because 
not translated into English. We are able to see now that we were mistaken 
when we associated him in our minds with Barth and Brunner as a con- 
servative force. His place, as he himself tells us, was rather with the 
liberals than with the neo-orthodox. He would have us think of him both 
as less orthodox and less Orthodox than we had supposed; he wishes to be 
received as an independent thinker and in no sense as the spokesman of any 
Church. It may well be, of course, that on this point he is not our best 
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guide. The gulf between East and West is much greater than that be- 
tween his thought and the Eastern tradition. 

Now that he has been taken from us, we can reflect on his work as a 
whole and see that he has something to offer the West would do well to 
receive, though at some points we shall find him puzzling, even unin- 
telligible. Whereas in the case of others we can take over this idea and that 
and incorporate it in our own thinking, with Berdyaev we face the challenge 
of a tradition quite different from our own. His presuppositions and his 
standards of judgment are often disturbingly other than ours, yet we 
cannot always claim that he is wrong and we right. Sometimes we feel 
that we are being exposed to an influence to which we cannot submit yet 
which it would be unwise to resist; if we are to do him justice, we shall 
need to learn how to look at life through new eyes, and that may be a 
salutary experience, albeit a painful one. He has his allies in the West too, 
especially in the mystics, and he seems to represent in the twentieth century 
a Christian Gnosticism resurrected from the second and third. 

How Russian Berdyaev can be is shown by the strong strain of anarchism 
in his thinking. He was from the outset a philosopher of freedom, and one 
whose advocacy was with passion but without restraint. The life of the, 
spirit is for him in freedom, and a freedom that frets against the restraints 
of law, rule, and institution. The spirit seems to be under some fatal 
necessity to fall captive to organisation, the subject becomes entangled and 
enslaved in the realm of objectivity. In all this he reminds us of the 
Gnostic myth, for which the creation of the world was the fall of the spirit, 
though he would not accept it in that form. In his own case, freedom 
seems to have militated against ordinary social intercourse, so that he 
remained to the end an individualist and a lonely soul. How far he was 
prepared to carry his anarchism is shown by his opposition to marriage. 
“Love is by its very nature lawless and defies the law: lawful or legal love 
is love that has died... . The so-called institution of marriage is, in fact, 
a piece of shamelessness, exposing as it does to society that which 
should remain hidden and scrupulously guarded against the eyes of 
strangers.” 

One does not need to be a slave of convention to question so hasty an 
identification of a social institution with tyranny and freedom with law- 
lessness. ‘The Western tradition sees no reason why freedom and law 
should thus be sharply opposed. Have we not been accustomed to regard 
law as the safeguard of liberty, and institutions such as those of Parlia- 
mentary democracy as the means by which it functions? In the case of 
marriage, the intimate personal relation between one man and one woman 
is not violated by the public ceremony, it is rather recognised and guaran- 
teed. By this act society undertakes to respect the relation as sacred and to 
preserve for it all due privacy henceforth. When the Church of Scotland 
is recognised as at once established and free, this is not a mere compro- 
mise; it is an expression of the genius of a people for whom law and 
freedom are correlates and not—as for Berdyaev—antagonists. One sees 
in him something of what at once fascinated and alarmed us in Tolstoi, che 
repudiation of the whole ordered framework of society in the name of the 
impulse of love. 

There are two consequences of this anarchism, however, that constitute 
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a challenge that must not be evaded. They are two aspects of Berdyaev’s 
criticism of what he calls “‘sociomorphism”’ in religion, thinking of God in 
terms derived from social forms that are by now outgrown. The Western 
emphasis on the sovereignty of God excites only his indignant rejection. 
He would class subjection to God among the forms of slavery to which 
humanity has been reduced in the course of history. All language that 
would suggest that God is an almighty despot over against whom men have 
no rights and to whose authority they must humbly submit, is repugnant 
to him. For him God is freedom and His one aim is the promotion of 
freedom in His creatures. Here, of course, Berdyaev reacts against the 
Byzantinism that has left its mark on Orthodoxy. But he has in mind also 
its Western equivalents, the Catholic dogma of Papal infallibility, Luther’s 
seroum arbitrium, and Calvin’s eternal decrees. Is not Berdyaev right in 
urging that this conception of God as absolute power be expunged from 
devotion and theology alike? 

The second point of attack for this criticism of sociomorphism is the 
dominance of Roman law in Western Christianity. Like other Russian 
Christians, Berdyaev sees in the Western Church, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, a surrender of the gospel to legalism. There are many to-day 
who would sympathise with this criticism. Western Christianity has been 
unduly influenced by its Roman heritage, and men trained in law, Ter- 
tullian and Calvin, have given her theology too precise and rationalist a 
form. The Orthodox Church has preserved the sense of the m ystery, 
the inexpressible majesty, of God, so that dogmas like transubstantiation 
are wholly unacceptable to it. God is to be worshipped, not to be analysed 
and explained. Especially has the West gone astray in its theories of the 
Atonement, with their efforts to reconcile mercy with punitive justice and 
their travesty of both when forgiveness is only rendered possible by the 
transfer to the innocent of the punishment due to the guilty. Justification 
by faith has often been misrepresented as though it were a legal fiction, a 
verdict of “innocent” pronounced by the judge in flat defiance of the 
evidence that the prisoner at the bar is guilty. 

What is distinctive in a religious philosophy may usually be traced back 
to its conception of the relation between God and man. Here, as else- 
where, Berdyaev gives original expression to the Orthodox tradition, for 
which man is more than an object on which God operates, he is a partner 
in His enterprise of creation and redemption. Orthodoxy teaches that there 
is a spiritual and divine centre in man, not injured by the Fall: his person- 
ality, as a modern exponent of this expresses it, preserves a native kinship 
with God and is impervious to sin. Berdyaev draws also on the Gnostic 
myth of the Heavenly Man who was God’s partner in creation and on the 
Church’s dogma of the God-Man, which he interprets symbolically. It 
means for him much less a statement about Christ than one about God; 
it is the affirmation of “the humanity of God”. Man’s freedom and 
creativity are God’s best evidences, for in them He is Himself present and 
active. Man stands with God over against the world as creative as well as 
with the world over against God as His creation. 

We have here a view of man that is as optimistic as any humanism, yet at 
the same time is rooted and grounded in God. Berdyaev is in conscious 
opposition to the denigration of man in so much current theology. “The 
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practical conclusion derived from this faith turns into an accusation of the 
age in which I live and a command to be human in this most inhuman of 
ages, to guard the image of man, for it is the image of God. The low 
opinion of man which is the pre-eminent characteristic of our age cannot 
shake my faith in him, in the divine image and the divine idea of man.” 
And this robust faith in man is affirmed by one who has lived through war 
and famine, revolution and despotism, and who knows that he must end 
his life in a foreign land. Yet there is one defect in this faith. It does not 
seem to do justice to human responsibility and guilt. Its tendency is to 
assimilate the evil in the world to a cosmic misfortune, to relieve man of 
guilt by stressing the tragedy of his lot. In the last resort, Berdyaev seems 
to lack faith in the power of the spirit to maintain itself against the forces 
that would drag it down into the world of objects, and therefore not to 
be optimistic enough. Only if man’s ruin is by his own fault can we say 
that it need not have been. 

This emphasis on freedom and creativity, on man as God’s partner, 
comes out in even more striking fashion in the new turn Berdyaev gives to 
eschatology. Whereas in the West the last things are resurrection and 
judgment, heaven and hell, in the East they are the transfiguration of the 
whole cosmos, nature and man, indeed, their incorporation into the divine 
life, with resurrection as one aspect of this. Hence the Empty Tomb is the 
symbol of Orthodoxy as the Cross is that of Catholicism and Pfotestant- 
ism alike. In the consummation that Orthodoxy envisages, man has his 
part to play. While Western theology has come increasingly to react from 
the liberal call to “‘build the kingdom of God” and to insist that —as Otto 
puts it—“‘the kingdom is God’s seed, not man’s deed”, Berdyaev offers an 
“active eschatology”, in which God’s victory can only come about as it 
enlists the free co-operation of man. For the last things do not lie in the 
future; the coming kingdom of God is at the same time the higher, eternal 
world of Plato’s vision, and man’s task is to bring that higher world to 
realisation in this as the present passes over into the future. 

Perhaps, however, what is of most value in Berdyaev is not any particular 
item in his thinking but the total! pattern of it, the impulse by which it is 
governed. He is philosopher rather than theologian, and he continues the 
Christian philosophy that was one of the distinctive Russian achievements 
of the nineteenth century. Characteristically, this was the work of lay 
thinkers, and herein lies its chief merit. Whatever the value of theology 
as a discipline practised by official representatives of some church, it 
cannot have the authority to-day that it once had. The massive volumes of 
Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik are forbidding to any but the specialist and do 
nothing to remove the suspicion that the theologian finds his conclusions 
before he begins to write. If the Christian faith is to be commended to 
our time, it must be presented by men who are as unquestionably free to 
follow the argument whithersoever it leads as they are openly committed 
to that faith. .rdyaev is an example of how the Christian tradition may be 
revitalised when it is detached from the exegesis of biblical texts and offered 
as a man’s personal conviction, expressed in fresh, daring and authentic 
forms. 


E. L. ALLEN. 





LIFE AND LABOUR IN POST-WAR JAPAN 


ITH the reduction of its territory to only half of its pre-war size, 

Japan’s population density has increased by 150 per cent. during 

the post-war period. Even in the pre-war period, Japan had 
nearly the highest population density in the world, so it is easy to imagine 
the difficulties this nation has been confronted with under the adverse 
conditions of occupation policies and the almost complete loss of foreign 
markets. In addition, since the new Japanese constitution clarified the 
democratic rights of the people, and in particular the rights to work and 
to free association, which the Japanese had hoped for in vain during the 
eighty years since the Meiji Restoration, it was natural for the people to 
expect the immediate implementation of these basic human rights. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the undeveloped economy of Japan, the people’s 
struggles to safeguard their rights have proceeded far beyond Japan’s 
economic circumstances. Accordingly, they have developed special 
“Japanese” characteristics, so to speak, both in their national life and in the 
post-war labour movement. As the result of the Trade Union Act and 
Labour Standards Act, organised workers, especially those in the largest 
industries, have experienced a remarkable advance in their economic 
status. However, the improvement of labour conditions applies only to 
the large-scale industries. In the case of many small businesses, particu- 
larly the small workshops and sub-contractors, only low wages and a com- 
plete disregard of the provisions of the Labour Standards Act barely 
permit them to withstand the competitive pressures of big business and 
large contracting enterprises. It goes without saying that wages of 
workers in these small businesses are exceedingly low, and merely provide a 
bare subsistence. Furthermore, Japanese labour unions have no positive 
and direct interest in the workers in small businesses. Their status is 
economically low, highly unstable, and helplessly isolated. 

The majority of workers in Japan are employed in large enterprises— 
the monopolies of the old “Zaibatsu” or state-owned concerns—and all of 
them are organised into unions. Though almost non-existent during the 
war, Japanese trades unions have developed rapidly since the end of the 
war, and, quantitatively at least, have reached a level comparable to other 
highly industrial nations. The reason for such a rapid advance lies in the 
aboliton of police control, which compressed all freedom of thought and 
collective action. While the usual case has been that the voice of the work- 
ing class inevitably becomes louder in a eapitalistic society after a long war, 
it should not be overlooked in the case of Japan that the distress and 
poverty, together with the Occupation’s policy of encouraging trades 
unionism, in addition to the feeling of emancipation arising out of Japan’s 
defeat, had produced a particularly favourable atmosphere for the growth 
of unions. With no original experience and training in the spirit of indi- 
vidualism or liberalism, the tendency of Japanese people has been to 
become easily captured by “‘toadyism,” that is, to submit readily to the 
powers in control. Formerly the Zaibatsu, the military cliques and the 
bureaucracy exercised unlimited authority over the people. After the war, 
the occupation came to hold a similar position, consequently occupation 
orders and recommendations were welcomed unconditionally, and trade 
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unionism was regarded, in effect, as being authorised byGHQ. * 

Because labour unions were free from the surveillance of both thought 
and military police, most people rushed to become union members, and 
those who did not join were considered to be somewhat heretical. To 
become a union member insured a degree of job security, and to become a 
union official meant stability of employment and in many cases led to 
promotion. Under the early policy of the Occupation, trades unionism 
was a “‘tidal wave” which, however, began to diminish for the first time in 
the spring of 1949 when inflation was halted in effect and GHQ labour 
policy began to shift. The atmosphere surrounding trades unionism 
began to change as a result of the rapid re-emergence of employers’ 
associations. From June, 1948, to June, 1949, the number of unions and 
union membership remained about the same, and it appears that union 
activities suddenly declined after that period. Although existing as labour 
unions, many organisations were not active. For example, according to a 
government survey made in 1950, the number of labour unions holding 
labour agreements with specific effective periods was less than 30 per cent. 
of the total. If achieving a labour agreement may be regarded as one of 
the most important functions of labour unions, then the above-mentioned 
circumstances mean either that labour unions have turned into mutual 
benefit societies or that unions could not readily reach favourable agree- 
ment under the pressure of employers and so become inactive. At any 
rate, the decline of trade unionism could no longer be concealed. As the 
“red purge” revealed, the policy pursued by the Occupation and the 
Japanese Government, together with close team work on the part of 
employers’ associations, contributed to the successful undermining of the 
actual gains achieved by labour unions during the inflation, and to break- 
ing the backs of unions by purging them of recalcitrant members. 
Public opinion also suddenly became critical and indifferent towards 
unions. 

A rapid rise and a rapid decline—this was the destiny of Japanese trade 
unions. They were forced to change their colouring and their methods as a 
result of the alteration in the political climate. Among the various factors 
contributing to this change, the following one must be mentioned: go per 
cent. of all labour unions in post-war Japan are “enterprise-wide” unions. 
The basic unit or standard labour organisation, in the case of craft or 
industrial unions, takes the form of a horizontal organisation irrespective of 
individual plant or enterprise, because workers have found no other 
organisational weapon in their struggle against management. Post-war 
Japanese labour unions, on the contrary, have been organised according to 
enterprise, or under certain circumstances according to plants or work- 
shops as plant-wide or company-wide unions. This unfortunate form of 
union is due to the fact that both wage-earners and salaried employees 
were compelled to set up some kind of organisation rapidly. On the one 
hand, they were under the pressure of the confusion and difficulties 
immediately following the defeat. On the other, with the destruction of the 
all-productive apparatus, they were confronted with the task of combining 
the raising of their labour standards along with the reconstruction of their 
enterprises before they could improve labour conditions. In addition, 
because uniformity or classification of each particular job has not yet been 
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the status of the same } differs considerably from enter- 
pees maar sabia is for horizontal was 
except in the case of the federation of unions. even greater 
importance is the fact that J workers have the characteristic of 
being migratory wage-earners is has been of female workers 
iis cased teins to walle bec thin eat , and of second or 
third sons from the over-populated rural communities who go away to seek 
employment in heavy or basic industries. In addition, since the Man- 
churian Incident of 1931, workers living in the rural communities near 
giant munition factories became part-farmers and part-industrial 
earners. In Japanese industrial areas there is no “working population” 
of the type usually found in western countries, namely workers who have 
permanently settled down in these areas. 

Since it is impossible for open, free and wide labour markets to develop 
without a basic stable labour population, horizontal labour organisation 
cannot secure an adequate foothold for its growth. Both male and female 
workers have always been recruited from rural areas, and after a short 
period again quickly return there. Many workers are able to eke out a bare 
livelihood by constantly sending their daughters and second or third sons 
to industrial areas as migrants. Since the supply of wage-earners has 
always come, not from open labour markets, but directly from among the 
distressed farmers, Japanese labour markets have thus been controlled 
entirely by recruiting through friends and relatives or private agents. 
From this, enterprise-wide unions arise. In reality, Japanese labour unions 
are suffering from the problem of how to escape from the restrictions 
impesed by enterprise-wide unionism. Alongside these special character- 
istics of these restricted union organisations is the fact that all workers 
qualified to become union members under the Trade Union Act joined 
unions, including even employees concerned solely with management. 
Furthermore, full-time union officials were paid by the managements 
concerned and unions were provided with offices by companies. More- 
over, 60 per cent. of the basic union units are organised as so-called 
“mixed unions,” composed of both manual labourers and salaried employ- 
ees’ unions in the fields of general public service, teaching, banking and 
finance and so on. Unions composed solely of wage-earners are still 
extremely few (3.9 per cent. of all labour unions, June, 1948). In view 
of all these abnormal circumstances, it can be seen why, as soon as the 
political climate becomes unfavourable, as experienced since the spring of 
1949, the unions retreat and degenerate into something resembling mutual 
benefit societies or company q 
because of their inability to pursue 
economic struggles. What is the future of Japan 
spyunanres tha Srles hat tho Gegeeelepvabioh aw Sioned Ges and of the 
Korean war has revealed more and more the unions’ weaknesses. Yet the 
large-scale dismissal of workers lies ahead and, in addition, the possibility 
of raising wages is almost non-existent, in view of the financial conditions 


of government and private enterprise. 


Tokyo. Kazuo OKocHI. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AMERICA 


LTHOUGH it is probably true that economic motives rather than 
A\ scious principles payed the grease part in tho colonestion of 
North America, it is also true that religion played a not unimportant 
réle both then and in the subsequent history of the United States. The 
of this article is not so much to evaluate the part played by 
religion both at the founding of the country and in the significant events 
in America’s history, although these will be touched upon. Rather is it to 
give one person’s impressions of contemporary religious life in that country 
and to trace historically the reasons for certain typically American attitudes 
and conditions. The American Institute of Life Insurance recently 
sponsored several full-page advertisements in American newspapers on the 
subject of religion. The accompanying photograph showed a family 
praying in church, and the advertisements were headed: Americans are in 
the midst of a great renewal of religious interest. Since 1940, it was stated, ° 
membership in religious congregations has increased by 27 million—over 
twice the rate of population growth. During this period, thousands of 
places of worship have been built, and there has been an increase of 40,000 
in the numbers of active clergymen. More bibles were published between 
1940 and 1950 than in the previous 40 years, and there are vast audiences of 
religious radio and television programmes. 

Judging purely from statistics of attendance and church membership and 
finances there is doubtless great interest in church life and activities. But 
the figures contain a paradox, for probably nowhere else is there less sign of 
spirituality and Christian morals in everyday life. Indeed, there is more 
than a suspicion that the very factors leading to a decline in public morals 
and political decency are the factors tending also to increase church 
membership and activities. There are two inter-acting factors. The first 
is the evaluation of persons on a material basis. The second is the fact 
that in America the church does not act as a unifying national force. 
Rather is it true that membership of a church is regarded more or less as is 
the membership of a social club or society. And just as membership of 
such societies grows in prosperous economic times, so also does church 
membership. ‘The part in social and political life played by the church in 
America is significantly more important than the corresponding réles in 
Britain. This has always been so. Right from the very beginning, social 
life in America tended to congregate around the church and the town 
meeting, and to this day two aspects of American religious life seem par- 
ticularly important to many British visitors. ‘The first is the vast variety 
of social activities carried on by the churches, tanta, “3 ga i 

play in oe life, especially in the smaller towns and 

the preaching of political sermons, even in the leading ‘aus 
in town ye city, and the holding of strongly expressed political views by 
church leaders and preachers. It is quite common to hear political 
comment in the middle of the usual religious sermon. There is indeed 
some reason to believe that the churches provided a unifying force, and a 
leading force, at the time of the Revolutionary War and the events leading 
up to it. The fact that the New England colonies were Prostestant and 
French-Canada was Roman Catholic has also been put forward as one of 
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the reasons for Canada’s independence. It is true that at the time of 
the Civil War and in the question of slavery the churches played a réle 
which in restrospect seems rather less courageous and more unhappy than 
could have been expected. But the churches, then as now, can only 
exist by conforming to the majority rule of their parishioners, end inthe 
Deep South where slavery flourished the churches as usual found many 

lical references to support the prevailing views. It was cited, for 
example, that slaves should obey their masters, and that salvation in the 
next world was more important than happiness in this world. The 
Northern churches, too, with a few important exceptions, were unexpec- 
tedly illiberal and reactionary, even though they did support the Federal 
Government when civil war broke out. 

There is, of course, no Established Church in America. The effect 
of this can be overstated, but it leads to a lack of national feeling in church 
membership. Parishioners do not feel that they form part of a national 
movement. Rather do they feel that each church is separate and distinct. 
On the other hand, it would, as stated previously, be a mistake to suppose 
that the separation of church and state in a narrow sense of legality has 
broadened out to include a separation in a fuller and real sense of the word. 
It was significant that shortly after the Inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower he re-affirmed his Church membership and his belief in the 
principles and aims of Christianity. It may have been an astute political 
move also, but it stemmed without doubt from a deep feeling that the 
Chief Executive of America would not be taking a full part in the life of 
the nation were he not an active church member. 

The vast variety of religious sects is also a major feature of American 
religious life. ‘The original churches in America were founded more or 
less as a backwash of the religious readjustments taking place in England 
and Continental Europe during the seventeenth century. Religious per- 
secution no doubt played a part in the growth of American churches, but 
probably the greater part both in the initial founding of the churches and 
subsequent breakaways was played by the aggressive individualism that 
is such a characteristic part of American life as a whole. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were over one hundred different religious 
sects in America. Now, there are three times as many. A visitor to 
America may catch a glimpse of such diversity of religious beliefs by 
reading the religious advertisements in the pages of Saturday newspapers. 
There is indeed an astounding collection of faiths, and one may be for- 
given for rap eect that a new church has been established every time a 
parishioner became dissatisfied with his parson. The denominations 
range from Adventist Bodies and African Orthodox Church to Vedanta 
Society and Volunteers of America. The vast majority of these religious 
bodies have but a few hundred or a few thousand members. But their 
existence testifies to the religious freedom in America, and to the dominant 
belief that people mv=: worship as they choose. The major religions in 
America are those best known in Britain. There are now about 100 
million church members in America of which sixty per cent. are Protestant, 
thirty-three per cent. Roman Catholic, six per cent. Jewish, and the odd 
one per cent. Eastern (Orthodox Church and others. The most important 
single sect is, of course, because of its unity, the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Of the Protestants, one-third are Baptist, nearly one-quarter Methodist, 
about one-eighth Lutheran, one-sixteenth Presbyterian, and one-twentieth 
Protestant Episcopal. About twenty-eight minor bodies comprise the 
remaining fifth or so. Perhaps the two best known new religions of 
America are Christian Science, born in the East and now centred in 
Boston with international connections and its own fine daily newspaper 
and other publications, and Mormonism, born in Western New York 
State, and after many wanderings and tribulations coming to rest in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, now the State of Utah. Religion may not 
have played a major part in the westward expansion of America, but it 
did play a part, even if only a minor part, in that great and wonderful 
tion that peopled the whole of the mighty American continent. 

In the field of learning religion in America has always played a sig- 
nificant réle. At one time learning, in America as in Britain, was 
synonymous with religion. Many of the first schools and institutions of 
higher learning had a religious background. With the great spread of 
interest in education and educational facilities religion has in one sense 
tended to take a back place. But in another sense it has become more 
important. With the separation of church and state, there came into 
being a demand that religious teachings be disallowed in the publicly 
supported schools. The effect of this has been to increase the attention 
paid to education by the churches, and many churches now provide 
educational facilities both for children and older church members. This 
trend too has helped to increase the social significance of the churches at 
the same time as creating the impression of growing secularity and 
diminishing religiosity. There is quite a definite tendency for churches 
to be selected now not for their particular religious views but for the extra- 
curricular activities carried on. These, as mentioned before, are quite 
extensive, and include apart from education such things as employment 
advice and a wide range of dinners and club activities for the young people, 
women, and men of the congregation. In quite a real sense American 
churches have lost their spiritual significance in the growth of their social 
activities. There is also a noticeable tendency for churches to relate their 
activities to the more conspicuous American traits. One sermon preached 
in New York City, for example, was on the subject of how Christ could 
help one become a financial success, and the porch bookstall contained a 
book on that same subject. Other churches, including two of the best 
known in New York City, have veered towards mental healing, and the 
help that Christianity can give in emotional disorders. One church, 
indeed, has opened a clinic for mental sufferers, and there is this noticeable 
trait in American church life of choosing to be of immediate practical help 
rather than of spiritual guidance. In the field of literature, it is significant 
how many best sellers have a religious basis both in the case of novels and 
in the case of non-fiction of the “help yourself to live happily” type. The 
bible is, of course, one of the permanent best sellers. 

The Church in America has not been free from the racial and religious 
hatreds that form part and parcel of everyday life in that country. At 
the time of the Constitution the churches were more or less in unity against 
slavery, but by the time of the Civil War the Church in the South sup- 
ported the rebel states. After the war there was a rapid increase in the 
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rise of Negro churches, and to this day they form a separate part of 
American religious life. Up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
much intolerance and many restrictions marred the freedom of Jews and 
Roman Catholics, and one of the most distressing aspects of life in America 
today is the racial and religious hatreds that quite often come to the 
surface and result in violent wiour. Violence and unhealthy exuber- 
ance have been features of American religious history. There has been a 
tendency in some cases for revivalism to go beyond the bounds of religious 
decency, and to result in nauseating and sensual excesses. This was 
especially so among the ignorant farmers and hill-folk in the so-called 
Bible Belts, where Fundamentalism still reigns supreme. However, the 
importance of these fringe developments has declined considerably, 
and in most settled American communities are now non-existent. 
from the better attendance, probably several times higher than 

in Britain, and the financial success and popularity of the better known 
preachers, religion in America does not offer the great rewards common in 
other branches of human activity. The tendency is, therefore, to recruit 
only those who desire whole-heartedly to serve God. The result has 
been a general freedom from bribery, graft and corruption among American 
churches, and today, in a country which strikes many visitors as unhealthy 
in its attitude to life and work, religious life appears as something clean and 
fresh. Only very rarely are church scandals in the news. In fact, they 
are conspicuous by their absence. This would be remarkable in any 
country. It is more so in America, a country which has become notorious 
for political indecencies, for bribery and corruption at most levels of politics 
and many levels of business and police activity. The low tone which per- 
vades life in America is a direct contrast to the high level of personal 
sacrifice and behaviour in American church life. There is a paradox here, 
but it may be evidence that fewer social activities and greater attention to 
political morals would provide a better outlet for church activities. 

Among the superficial aspects of church life in America are the popu- 
larity of morning services, and the closing down of the odd church here 
and there during the hot summer months. The Presbyterian Church in 
particular, with its historical Scottish contacts, often arranges exchanges 
with ministers resident abroad. The growing wealth of America has 
encouraged the building of many fine churches, and the better external 
fabric of the churches has tended to develop robes for the choir, gowns 
in the pulpit, more dignified church music, and the greater use of the 
processional and recessional. Church architecture in America is of a 
better mould than the usual monotonous utilitarian character of American 
buildings generally. In many ways therefore, religious life in America 
comprises much that is of the finest in the American tradition. There is 
no doubt that given leadership this could be channelled into the more 
mundane aspects of life, and thus achieve, in far greater measure than at 
present, Christ’s Kingdom on Earth. 


New York. Joun Brown. 





THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


T is one hundred and forty years ago since Sir Walter Scott wrote 

Waverley, his first historical novel, thereby not only releasing the past 

for fiction, but also immeasurably expanding the bounds of the novel 
itself. For Waverley not only introduced history into the novel, but 
introduced for the first time a regional background, local character and 
dialect, and blended realism and romance in a way they had never been 
blended before and have seldom been since. At the lowest estimate 
Waverley is a tremendous landmark in the onward march of the English 
novel. Since then the historical novel has continued to flourish, and has 
proved itself to be one of the most popular forms of reading with the great 
fiction-reading public today. So that perhaps the time has arrived when 
some attempt should be made to assess its value as literature. Can even 
the best historical novels be regarded as serious literature? Can we rank 
them with contemporary realistic masterpieces such as Tom Jones, Middle- 
march, The Forsyte Saga, etc? Is not there something excessively romantic 
and unreal about the average historical novel which makes us regard it, 
even if unconsciously, as little better than escapist fare? Does not the very 
name imply a contradiction at the heart, since if a book is a work of fiction 
how can it be history, and if history how can it be a work of fiction? 

The last connundrum does in fact indicate the rock on which most 
writers of historical novels founder: the difficulty of combining the truth of 
human nature, which is the imaginative part of the work, with the truth of 
history. Either the author paints in a credible historic background, and 
fills it with puppets in armour or other disguise who utter all the correct 
jargon of the times but in reality are mere lifeless dummies. This is what 
Scott does in Jvanhoe, whose Norman knights are little more than hollow- 
sounding skeletons in armour. Or he transplants to a past age live, 
credible human beings borrowed from his own who, in reality, are not 
products of that age at all, but Victorian or Edwardian characters dressed 
out in the ruffs and frills of history. This is what Thackeray does in Henry 
Esmond, and George Eliot still more blatantly in Romola. In that 
book, in spite of all the painstaking disguise, the characters, as Lord David 
Cecil has pointed out, are not Florentines living in the Renaissance period 
of history at all, but serious sober-minded young people born somewhere 
near Warwick about 1840. Her book would have been better if she had 
not attempted to disguise it in the fancy dress of history. And here I must 
digress for a moment to mention that there is another kind of book which 
might be mistaken for a historical novel, but which is really nothing of the 
sort, since a historical novel must attempt faithfully to recreate a past age. 
I refer to such famous romances as Lorna Doone, The Three Musketeers, 
The Master of Ballantrae. These books give an astonishing impression of 
life; but they are pure romances, fantasies or adventure stories if you like, 
not serious reconstructions of an age at all. They have been set in the 
past because their authors have felt that a modern setting would have been 
incongruous with the spirit of the story. 

Is it impossible then to write a successful historical novel—one that 
would satisfy the critical mind of the serious reader, both from the view- 
point of history and literature? The answer is both “yes” and “no”. It is 
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impossible for any author to write realistically about worlds he has never 
seen, and bring characters to life which he has only read about in history 
books and old manuscripts. At the best he is an outsider, looking across 
an immense gap, at people and events distorted by time and distance; 
he cannot see them as they appeared to themselves. And if he cannot see 
them as they appeared to themselves, how can he write of them as they 
really were? If a contemporary of Louis XI or Elizabeth I were to revisit 
this planet, is it seriously believed that he would recognize his own age in 
the pages of Quentin Durward or Westward Ho? Such books, however 
carefully documented, cannot hope to give a picture of an age as true as that 
supplied by contemporary writers who paint the social scene. Thus books 
like The Canterbury Tales or Petys’ Diary have long since come to have an 
historic significance alone far greater than any historical novel that could 
conceivably be written subsequently about the ages of Edward III or 
Charles II. And the same thing will, in course of time, no doubt become 
true of such novels as Pride and Prejudice, Middlemarch, Clayhanger and 
The Forsyte Saga: writers of history will consult them for the picture they 
give of contemporary life and manners. 

There is another type of historical novel, a study of which shows us 
where success can be looked for in this type of literature. It has been 
pointed out that it is one of the weaknesses of the contemporary novel that 
it is apt to make too much use of purely ephemeral matter, which starts off 
by lending it interest but ends up by cumbering it with rubbish. This is 
the case with the majority of novels being published today: they merely 
relate to matters which are in the news and fashionable at the moment, 
but which will be very soon outmoded, leaving the books quite lifeless and 
devoid of interest as soon as that has happened. It is therefore an advant- 
age for an author to be able to stand back from his scene, say a distance of 
fifty or a hundred years, so that he can see events in their true perspective. 
By then the important ones will have assumed their just proportions and 
the insignificant ones will have receded into the background. He thus 
avoids the faults to which the contemporary writer is prone, at the same time 
he is not so far away from his subject that he cannot write about it in a 
realistic vein. It is within this limit of time that nearly all the most 
successful historical novels have been written; and they include such 
masterpieces as War and Peace, Vanity Fair, and about half a dozen of the 
Waverley novels. 

If further proof of this were needed we have only to turn to Hardy’s 
Introduction to The Trumpet Major, not one of the greatest of the Wessex 
novels, but a successful historical novel since it works within the time 
limits we have indicated. “The present tale,” he writes, “‘is founded more 
largely on testimony, oral and written, than any other in the series. The 
external incidents which direct its course are mostly an unexaggerated 
reproduction of the recollection of old persons well known to the author in 
childhood, but now long dead, who were eye-witnesses of those scenes’’. 
It might almost be the voice of Scott giving us a glimpse into the secret 
of his method from the introduction to one of the Waverleys. Indeed, 
Waverley itself was constructed in exactly the same manner, from the 
recollection of people who had been out in 1745, one or two of whom were 
known to Scott as a boy. Thus it combines the realism of a personal 
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testimony with the romance of the stirring events of the Jacobite revellion 
which was fresh in the national memory during the author’s childhood. 
And in other books such as The Heart of Midlothian, Rob Roy, Old Mortakty, 
Redgauntlet, we see the same thing happening. Because Scott was writing 
about people and events that were within the recellection of those whom 
he might have known as a boy, he blends romance and realism in a way 
that raises thez: to the level of great literature. Jeanie Deans is as homely 
and realistic as a female character in Jane Austen, and yet by her every act, 
every word she utters, we feel she is a true child of the Scottish Covenant, 
moulded by her country’s history, and not just a puppet dressed up in 
disguise and borrowed from another age. The same is true of Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie who, when his honest knees are knocking on the shores of the wild 
highland loch in the presence of Rob’s terrible wife, remains the recogniz- 
able Glasgow burgher, true to his history and his age even in the midst of 
that wildly romantic setting in which he cuts such an incongruous and 
ludicrous figure. 

The more we study Scott the more we find almost classical examples of 
both the failure and success of this type of novel; and possibly it is the 
failure to discriminate which has led some present day critics to under- 
estimate his greatness. Although he wrote such books as Ivanhoe, The 
Talisman, Kenilworth, which belong to the category of the failures, he was 
much too clear-sighted to have any illusions on the subject, unlike so many 
of his successors who have only succeeded in copying his failures. 
Speaking of his imfators, who were already popularizing the historical 
novel in his day, he says in his Journal; “One advantage, I think, I still 
have over all of them. They may do their fooling with a better grace, but I, 
like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, do it more natural.” And in Ivanhoe he did 
not hesitate to bring Athelstane back to life, a trick he would hardly have 
dared to play in one of his more realistic Scots novels such as Waverley or 
Old Mortality. ‘But what matter,” to quote his own words, “‘if I buried 
myself in libraries to extract from the nonsense of ancient days new non- 
sense of my own;” or if he produced, in some of his novels, “figments 
enough to confuse the march of a whole history—anachronisms enough to 
overset all chronology?’ He never seriously believed that one could pro- 
duce serious literature in this type of book at all. But the result was very 
different when he was basing his novels on events nearer at hand, and 
drawing Scots peasant characters from his own observation who could, 
without any breach of probability, be placed back in time as participants 
in historic events. Then he produced serious literature blending realism 
and romance, remaining true to history and true to human nature at the 
same time. And in this he remains almost unique among novelists. 

. The contemporary historical novel has developed two main approaches 
unknown to Scott and his immediate successors, which may be described 
as the psychological and the biographical. Of the latter we will only say 
it is the most popular, and seems to make its chief appeal to that class of 
reader who needs to have everything dressed up as fiction. With regard 
to the psychological approach, the difficulty seems to be that to interpret 
characters who lived in the past in the terms of a modern pseudo-science 
is to rob them of their historic perspective and objectivity. The Wife of 
Bath and even Chaucer himself, if looked at in this way, lose the very 
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damaging to historical fiction, since it looks at the characters in a way 
they could never have regarded themselves, with the result that in the pro- 
cess they become historically unrecognizable to the reader. At the same 
time psychology can help us to understand some of the great characters of 
the past in a new way. How to use this knowledge in the historical novel, 
without damaging the appearance of historic reality, is one of the problems 
our young writers must strive to solve in this age, just as Sir Walter solved 
his particular problems in his own. 
J. A. BRAMLEY. 


THE POOR BEETLE 


ROM time to time neighbours bring me all sorts of insects for 
Frisensiscation but comparatively few beetles are among them. As 

there are more than three thousand sorts in these islands, there must 
be some special reason why they do not attract popular notice. It is 
becaus¢ of their peculiar way of life. They are past masters of underground 
activity and their structure can be regarded as the original of the protective 
shield used by engineers in tunnelling. Not only in the earth, but in 
trunks of trees, stems of plants, the interior of fruits and seeds, the excreta 
of animals and their dead bodies, beetles are everywhere active, boring their 
secret ways to get a living for themselves and their offspring. For this way 
of life two other things help to make them inconspicuous. Most of them are 
extremely small—no more than an eighth of an inch long—and with a 
few striking exceptions, all are of dull drab colours. Compared with those 
who study butterflies, beetle fanciers—we call them coleopterists—are 
few in number, but very enthusiastic. The device which fits beetles for 
boring operations is the domed wingcover or elytron. It varies in shape 
and relative size, but is always in two halves, meeting in the middle of the 
back and more or less convex. It ranges in toughness from the soft 
flexible one of the glow worm to some weevils which defy the point of a 
needle. Underneath this protective dome the real wings are packed away. 
Some kinds have lost their wings from generations of disuse, but far more 
beetles have strong flying wings than is generally supposed. They are 
neatly folded, just like a tablecloth, and anyone who watches a ladybird as it 
alights or takes wing can see the operation easily. The ladybird is probably 
the best known of all beetles, being one of the comparatively small number 
which live entirely in the open. The one to which country children address 
the rhyme 

“Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home” 
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is bright red with five black spots, but there are more than twenty kinds, 
with a varying number of spots. Some are yellow with black spots, others 
have a checker pattern of red and black or black and yellow. From the 
human point of view, the ladybird is a very useful insect, for its diet 
consists solely of the destructive aphis or green fly. 

Much publicity has been given to the Colorado beetle, because of the 
damage it does to potatoes. It is a native of America, but migrated to 
Europe and in some seasons and places has ruined the potato crop; but 
although specimens do, from time to time, land on our shores, it has not 
done serious harm here. It was first reported in 1877 and severe measures 
were taken to prevent it from spreading. I believe it is the only creature 
which it is a legal offence to keep alive. Another troublesome beetle is the 
Cockchafer, a solidly built insect more than an inch long and almost as 
wide and thick. It is wholly Jestructive, living on trees as an adult and 
working underground on the roots in the larval stage, when it is a fat, dirty 
white creature, often dug up in gardens. Here also we may come across 
some tough guys which do an immense amount of damage to crops. They 
are dull yellow in colour and in shape and texture aptly described by their 
name of wireworm. They live several years in this larval stage and then 
become beetles. They are long and narrow, black, brown or grey. If they 
happen to fall on their backs they have a neat trick of springing into the air 
to right themselves and the noise they make in doing so has given them 
the name “click beetle”; in some places they are called skipjacks. The 
largest British beetle is the formidable looking, but actually harmless stag 
beetle, which is sometimes more than two inches long. It gets its name 
from the enormous jaws, which stick out in front and have pines or points 
just like those of a deer. This great beetle is a deep mahogany colour and 
lives on trees, sucking the sweet juice which often exudes from cracks in 
the bark. In the larval stage it lies buried in a decaying tree trunk, feeding 
on the soft wood. It is consequently a woodland insect and is fairly com- 
mon in the New and Epping Forests. 

A beetle which often attracts attention by running boldy along an 
exposed path, is the Devil’s Coach horse, a long dead-black insect notable 
for having a very short elytron, which only covers half its body. This 
beetle is remarkable for its utter fearlessness. If anything threatens it, it 
does not run away but faces the enemy, turns up its tail defiantly and resists 
to the death. I have often presented the point of a pencil to one and have 
never known it fail to accept the challenge. Often in summer evenings, 
one may encounter a Dor beetle, its blundering flight landing it in one’s 
face. This is a large beetle, an inch or more long, nearly as wide, very 
convex and metallic blue in colour. It is a typical scavenger beetle. 
member cf a tribe which exemplifies the adage that one man’s meat is 
another’s poison, for they all live on the excreta of other animals, dealing 
with it in different ways. The Dor has a fancy for cowdung and having 
found a cake of it, she digs a deep hole in the ground below, carries down a 
measured quantity of dung in which she deposits an egg, repeating the 
process till the burrow is full. Interred like this, the food remains fresh 
till the grubs are fully grown. Equally industrious are the burying beetles, 
of which there are seven British species, some rather richly coloured in 
orange, red or yellow. They are of fair size, powerful on the wing and 
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carry out their gruesome task with des and efficiency. Having found 
Poe ay appre aedbeamaicumetinne 
and putting it on top, so that the carcass sinks and is ultimately 
buried, together with the beetle’s eggs. So now you know one good reason 
why you so seldom find a dead animal about the countryside. 

Large numbers of beetles live among flowers. One genus of them, 


is scarcely any kind of flower which does not yield one or more if closely 
inspected. Many of them are destructive, but they also play a part in 
fertilisation of some flowers which do not attract bees or flies. At the other 


and coppery purple. Metallic and prismatic colouring is a feature of many 
tropical beetles, some of which are so smooth, round and highly polished 
that they look exactly like sparkling dewdrops on the leaves they frequent. 
There are a few British beetles with this metallic colouring, the largest and 
brightest being the green rose chafer. I could go on indefinitely describing 
beetles and the varied parts they play. The glow-worm shining its lamp 
in the darkness; the bombardier beetle shooting off its Bombs of pungent 
tear gas, or the wasp beetle which wears its model’s livery and sits about on 
old posts, just as the wasp does when collecting nest material. There is 
the astonishingly bright red Cardinal beetle sitting exposed on nettle leaves ; 
the oil beetles, whose offspring go through the most astounding series of 
changes in form, and the musk beetle with its unmistakable odour. There is 
also the bloody nose beetle, which ejects a red fluid from its snout if picked 
up, causing its captor to drop it hastily and the savage tiger beetle, sailing 
about in search of prey as readily as any blue bottle. Nor do beetles confine 
themselves-to dry land. Many live on or in the water; the whirligig spins 
round and round on the pond interminably, and the dyticus which flies and 
swims equally well often drops bang on a cucumber frame, which in twi- 
light it has mistaken for a pool. Woe betide the other denizens of the pond 
it drops into. There are, of course, other large brightly coloured beetles, 
but the majority are small and dull of hue. Yet they are of greater interest 
to the scientist because so many of them live on our foodstuffs, animal or 
le, alive or dead. They infest our furniture and the timbers of our 
buildings. To make good the damage they do costs a lot of time and money. 
HERBERT MAce. 
The title is from Measure for Measure: 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufference finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 


JAMAICA 


HEN asked by his Queen for an account of Jamaica, Columbus 
crumpled a sheet of paper and throwing it to the ground said it 
was a description of the contour of the island. Hills stretch down" 
the middle, rising to a height of 7,388 feet at Blue Mountain Peak, and valleys 
and plains lie to either side. A coral island rising out of the Caribbean 
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where today an amalgum of races, with the negro predominating, have 
made a civilization, not yet four centuries old but strong in commerce and 
national consciousness, with an influence extending far beyond its own 
shores. The foundation of the nation is in slaves turned loose on to the 
land without preparation or provision in search of social and economic 
independence, of which emancipation was only one important expression, 
and continuing the search for independence through its political and re- 
ligious implications. Modern Jamaica is only to be understood against its 
background in which Arawak, Spanish, African, and British influences 
have each played their part, all seeking to impose their will on the environ- 
ment in which they sought a way of life. It is still the subjection of the 
environment that modern Jamaicans seek through labour movements and 
self-government. Ever since Columbus crumpled the sheet of paper it has a 
figurative description, not only of physical contours, but of moral and spirit- 
ual and economic features of a people attempting to smooth out the ’ 

Jamaicans are a people on the move, still listening to Paul Bougle’s call 
sounded in 1865 when, in evil days, the patience of the negro was ex- 
hausted. The rebellion then was put down and bas been a source of con- 
troversy ever since. Through more peaceful means the inspiration “3 
independence has been active, and could be considered as 
the spontaneous end hepel edtete oh. ton aguiin tacts Una 
recent visit. A distinctive social life has evolved in Jamaica which, while 
now taken as a normal expression, has an involved and interesting back- 
ground. This social life is centred in Kingston, with Montego Bay a close 
second, and in lesser degrees throughout the island where social attra@tions 
are provided through clubs and cinemas and in any pretence good enough as 
an excuse for a social gathering. Jamaica’s social life originated in the ball- 
rooms and diningrooms of great estate houses and in later days has moved 
to night-clubs and cinemas, at both of which evening dress is the standard 
of importance. Kingston, Island capital since earthquake and fire ruined 
the capital city of Spanish Town in 1692, is the acknowledged leader of 
fashion. One end of the social ladder, however, reaches to the submerged 
poor, still suffering the lack of charity of slavery days when the struggle for 
independence and preservation of human dignity activated negro ambitions. 
The African, despite his unpromising start, has dominated the Jamaican 
scene ever since his arrival in a land of bondage. 

Modern Jamaica has found a compromise, probably a solution, to the 
vexed problem of race relationships that afflicts a large part of the world. 
In black Jamaica the small white minority for the moment retains a place of 
privilege and luxury, but its power and influence lessens with island negro 
expansion. Jamaican negroes, with no knowledge of British shums and 
the humble, yet satisfying, life of British workmen, think all white people 
fare as sumptuously as the white minority of Jamaica and, becoming dis- 
satisfied with their own depressed lot, desire the prize in view. Jamaica 
has not a colour problem so much as a class problem arising from this social 
status, but a class distinction can easily become a colour problem when the 
two ends of the ladder are in camps of different coloured people, with 
past relationships in an unfortunate background. The existence of a 
coloured population, belonging to neither group and holding a position 
half-way on the ladder, because of its intelligent outlook on life may be a 
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safety measure against an actual race hostility. Both negro and coloured 
seek further education to fit them for the opportunities of the future and 
for which the present is a day of preparation. Self-government needs a 
literate _—_. an informed people with worthy ambitions, but some esti- 
mates put illiteracy in Jamaica as high as 60 per cent. The move forward is 
indicated by the institution of a West Indian university college in Jamaica. 
The problem is easy of solution when the only language spoken in the 
country is English, though sometimes in dialect form. 

Jamaica, the meeting-place and melting pot of race, gives an example to 
the world,—a small island having secured a place in the community of 
nations, a remarkable achievement considering the proximity to America. 
Its culture is inherited from many nations there being no ancient Jamaican 
culture. A result of the work of British Free Church Missionaries without 
a reference to whom no history or review of Jamaica can be wiitten. 
Neglect of religion means the rise of such strange and destructive cuits as 
pocomania and other freak religions, a dis-service to the work of the past. 
The foundation of modern Jamaica was laid when in slavery days Free 
Church missionaries, illegally, gave religious instruction to slaves when the 
official Anglican view was to deny negroes had souls or any consideration 
to human welfare. A work done at tremendous personal cost, including 
imprisonment and death, but religious freedom was secured, and with it 
individual freedom, now to strengthen the nation. That freedom can be 
imperilled by religious activities from the underworld whether of Protestant 
or Catholic or pagan origin. The cause of freedom, sponsored at the first 
introduction of slaves (between 1700-1786 some 610,000 negroes were 
imported into Jamaica) and under modern agitations the splendid work 
then done can be undone. It was not an easy task in those days, for con- 
trary to common belief, slaves could hardly have been the docile creatures 
they are represented, but strong, virile personalities to the subjection of 
whom whips, torture, imprisonment, humiliations and other cruelties were 
used. For a time the only result was that bodies were held in bondage 
while the spirit remained free. In 150 years there were no less than 29 
slave rebellions, those around the Christmas of 1832 resulting in heavy loss 
of property and of life among black and white. ‘The urge to freedom and 
progress was never subdued: it is still active, but now finding balance 
after the injustice of releasing slaves on to the land without compensation 
or provision. Money given to slave holders as compensation for the loss of 
property would have been better used in maxing provision for the re- 
habilitation of negroes under new conditions. There is no gain trying to 
seek protection against another section of the population, as did the slave 
owners when they built strong stone houses, not only to ape the customs of 
England’s gentry, but to seek protection against the dissatisfied and more 
numerous slave population. Perhaps the only remnant of that protection 
remaining is the eleven o’clock breakfast and early morning tea. 

The modern amalgum of races can only be interpreted against the back- 
ground of the dual relationship of master and slave represented by black 
and white. The negro has prospered. Other races being brought into 
contact with the white races have perished in other parts of the world, 
but in Jamaica, as elsewhere, the negro appears to have thrived and come 
into prominence by contact with white civilization., Left wing labour 
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movements of today emerge from this past: the negro appears on the 
modern stage as a socialist or nationalist because of his background. 
Labour movements find momentum in unemployment, low wages, lack of 
opportunity, seasonal work, and the too great gap between wealth and 
poverty. The worst of nationalism has been averted by the wisdom of 
British Government and negro good sense rather than by the restraint. of 
negro leaders. Labour strikes have been prevalent because of restlessness 
while through welfare measures, wider education, and provision of work, 
efforts have been made to secure happier relationships between all classes. 
The Jamaican negro has entered a wider world than that confined in bis 
own small yard and town, for contacts with other nations, as a result of 
war conditions, American bases in the West Indies, and the facilities for 
cheap travel, have encouraged dissatisfaction with a struggling and limited 
existence. Seasonal labour, the lot of many, is no way to success: the cane 
harvest provides illustration where work is offered to labourers for four 
months during the harvest months of January to June and the worker must 
live on casual labour during the rest of the year. There is an abundant 
potential wealth in fruit, spice, coffee, sugar, and vegetables, and in such 
woods as mahogany, ebony, mohoe, ironwood, silk-cotton, cedar, and a host 
of other valuable woods, but latent wealth does not pay the way of the poor, 
and poverty is Jamaica’s acute problem. 

The negro in Jamaica, as elsewhere, desires independence, not only in 
action but in thought, politically as well as economically : the use of only one 
language, and that English, ought to facilitate maturity. Experiments with 
the New 1943 Constitution are in progress; universal suffrage was granted 
to all at twenty-one; and Government Works through an elected House of 
Representatives with an Executive Council of which the Governor is 
chairman over five of his own appointed members with five elected 
members. In the framework of the New Constitution independence was 
given impetus. In the first election in 1944 only one white candidate was 
successful and Bustamente’s Labour Party won 22 out of 32 seats and 
Manley’s leftish People’s National Party won 5. Here is a nation in transi- 
tion and for the first time feeling power coming into its hands, suggesting 
an independence which does coedit to ] to British administration, a transition 
with historical, economic, political, social, and spiritual considerations in 
the ferment of modern life. The tribute is mainly due to the cheerful 
hard-working negro. Brian Edwards said slaves were from the 
Coast, from among the Fuli of Wydah, the Ibces of Benin, with Mandin- 
goes and Koramantes, and preserving the folklore of Anancy the Spider 
who gave inspiration and solidarity to his people in a new land. Those 
negroes adapted themselves to an environment which they also adopted 
and turned the ideals of British traditions and justice to their own account. 
The social history and political refinements of Britain surely contributed 
to stirring the ferment in which the desire for independence came to the top. 

Throughout the years Jamaica has been seeking to straighten the 


crumpled paper, and tourists who journey to the island to worship the sun, 
have found a people not too preoccupied with their own concerns to afford 
a welcome free from the threat of revolution or national disturbance. 
There have occasionally been eruptions, as every active volcano must at 
times give evidence of its life, but no serious outbreaks of lawlessness to 
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engender fear. A small island has desired to move peacefully to progress, 
and in these days there are those who think the best service to the people 
is in the independence of Federation with other West Indian islands. 
Federation would institute an independent state of some three million 
people (not a great number for an intended Dominion) living in wi 
scattered tiny islands having in common their discovery by Columbus, 
around about 1492, and their present inclusion in the British Common- 
wealth, probably not great common assets; but there is greater promise of 
Federation now than in any past period, though Jamaica has been federated 
with other West Indian Territories in the past, especially with British 
Honduras. Strong arguments are used in favour of Federation—the 
strategic advantage as a military base guarding the approach to Panama 
and thus to large areas of the British Commonwealth; the strength of an 
economic unity; the facilities for cheaper and easier travel; the value of 
trade and commercial agreements as well as many strange arguments to 
bolster the suggestion. There are just as powerful arguments used against 
the idea: that the distance between the islands, some of which are separated 
by thousands of sea miles, would make Federation inoperative; the differ- 
ent island tariffs and passport regulations could not find easy solution; 
widely separated constitutional practices would not yield to a common form 
of government, while internal domestic problems are so different in all the 
islands as to offer no hope of being understood by others. There are 
advocates of retaining the status quo rather than entering on the enterprise 
of Federation, yet in all islands the urge forward is active and independence 
claims the allegiance of the people. 

Whatever the future holds for Jamaica, unemployment problems will be 
more acute in an increasing population accentuating difficulties now arising, 
but Jamaica gives a lead in one great achievement which offers hope to a 
troubled world. A multiracial people, with origins going back two 
centuries, and comprising European and negro, with other nationals such 
as Chinese and East Indians, imported first as indentured labour, have 
given evidence that there is a peaceful and purposeful solution to race 
relationships wherein race prejudice has no place. Lord Olivier said of 
this accomplishment: “I think that all Jamaicans should feel the ambition, 
as I myself feel it and feel it confidently for Jamaica, that she should 
furnish the leading case and the most illuminating and convincing example 
of how the problems of mixed racial communities can be most happily 
solved, of what sort of fellow-citizens and partners with Europeans i in the 
future of a nation and of the world the African peoples breed”. In inde- 
pendence and progress Jamaica gives a much needed example to the world 
of a multiracial people consolidating its influence and finding contented 
peace within its own borders. FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS 


OLOUR-BLINDNESS—that is a pretty drastic description of a 
not uncommon affliction of otherwise normal-sighted people. Very 


few human beings are quite oblivious to all colours, seeing only a 
world of black-and-white, like a movie or a newspaper photograph, but 
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the abnormality is well enough known among all kinds of persons, and 
often lies undetected and unsuspected. Medical examinations, such as 
those for the Forces or certain occupations, frequently discover colour- 
blindness among men and women who never realised their limitations in 
this direction. Many more folk must also be colour-blind to some degree 
and never know it. Why is this so? Such a striking and ever-present 
thing as colour in the world seems to most of us to be something we should 
miss at once if we were ever deprived of it; yet since colour-blindness is 
nearly always only partial and is congenital and quite incurable, those so 
affected may easily live in ignorance of it. For after all, colour is really 
an arbitrary thing, intangible and quite beyond all normal means of 
description. If you doubt this, just try explaining the difference between 
yellow and blue to a blind man, without the use of comparison. Colours 
can, of course, never be properly described. Most of us know what they 
look like, yet we are incapable of telling others about them. So the people 
who are partially colour-blind have never known the reds or the greens 
or the purples they cannot see, and so usually remain blissfully unaware 
of the fact until some concrete test discloses the colour-blindness. 

Before discussing the extent and peculiarities of colour-blindness, it is 

to know something about colour. No object actually cofitains 
the colour by which we know it. Light is made up of a combination of 
colours, and when it falls on to any object, most colours of the spectrum 
are dependent on the wave-lengths of light and thus are absorbed by the 
surface of the object. Only one colour, or one combination of colours, is 
reflected, and this is the colour we see. ‘Thus a blue flower absorbs all the 
light wave-lengths in white except blue, which it reflects back to our eyes, 
and so appears blue; white things reflect all the light and dead black 
things absorb all of it. It is therefore scientifically correct to say that 
colour, like alleged beauty, exists only in the eye and mind of the beholder. 
Most human beings can tell apart about 160 colour shades in ordinary 
daylight, all of which are made up of varying combinations of the three 
important primary colours, red, green and violet. A normal human eye 
has three lots of sensitive cells which recognise these three colours, and, 
of course, all their combinations. Colour-blind people have either only 
two of the three lots of cells, which usually means they cannot see reds or 
greens, or else a marked weakness in one or other of these groups of cells. 
Since defective colour vision has such a cause, there is nothing that can be 
done about it. Colour-blind people cannot become painters or textile 
designers or interior decorators, nor can they take up certain other jobs, 
but otherwise they suffer only a limited disadvantage. How many a 
woman whose husband can never seem to match a piece of material, or 
confuses the colours of clothes or wallpaper, has unwittingly discovered a 
degree of colour-blindness in the unsuspecting male? 

For men are much more often colour-blind than women. The figures 
are roughly 4 per cent. of men and only 0.4 per cent of women. Yet since 
the affliction is born in people, it is also hereditary, and although a woman 
may have normal colour vision, her children may be partly colour-blind 
if her husband is. If, as occasionally happens, it is the woman who is 
affected, then her children will almost certainly also fail to recognise some 
colours. But few colour-blind folk need despair. Colour is such a strange 
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thing that apart from the loss of much beauty of a visual kind in the world— 
blue skies, or red sunsets, or green trees—colour-blindness, provided it 
does not affect one’s means of livelihood, is not such a terrible calamity, 
for it is usually only partial. Colours are themselves capable of having 
differing interpretations put upon them: what to me is green to you is 
blue, or rather what we regard as green or blue, and furthermore, there 
arc even fashions in colour interpretation. Impossible, you say? But 
throughout their literature the Ancient Greeks referred to the normal 
human face as green; and there is no reason to suppose that human 
complexions have altered as radically as all that. And Homer called the 
sea wine-red. It just shows how intangible and changeable colour ideas 
may be. Colour vision is developing and changing all the time over 
the ages. 

Most colour-blindness is in the red-green range. Quite simple tests 
with coloured lights and cards reveal two variants of this: the matching of 
a bluish-red with a dark green and, more frequently, the matching of pink 
with pale green. Reds and greens appear muddy browns with only slight 
differences of shade. Very often partially colour-blind people will match 
all colours they are shown with other colours made up of only two of the 
three primary colours, which shows that they cannot recognise one of the 
primaries, usually red or green. People who cannot see blue are rarer, 
but.this form of colour-blindness is much harder to detect, and may often 
pass unnoticed. The most ingenious way of testing for colour-blindness 
is for the person to be shown white cards on which numerals are picked 
out in red dots on a green background—or vice-versa—so that to normal 
eyes the figure is easily spotted, but to the colour-blind it is not noticed, 
or else seen only in part, like a 3 which is really an 8, the missing part being 
made up of dots of a colour not detectable by the faulty eyes. 

Many clever people are colour-blind, but rarely do they appear in 
professions or spheres where a perception of colour is essential. Bernard 
Shaw was partially colour-blind, and knew it. The first person to draw 
attention to the disadvantages of colour-blindness in a scientific manner 
was John Dalton, the great eighteenth-century Quaker chemist, although 
the condition had been known for centuries before his time. He said that 
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none of the red in them. I hate to think how many million nervous 
people wearing red have studiously avoided interviews with bulls, all for 
nothing. If he feels like it, a bull will charge no matter what colours are 
dangled before him. Nor, too, do dogs tell things by their colours, not 
even their mistress’s coat or gloves, or a favourite ball. Yet to us the 
drab world of greys and blacks cannot be too bad, since it is no worse 
than that we see in most films and press illustrations. The higher 
animals, the apes and monkeys, can tell most colours apart quite well. 
A rough-and-ready guide to colour vision in nature is whether the creatures 
themselves are brightly-coloured. Few mammals have really bright 
colours, for if they did they would not be seen by their own kind; the most 
gaudy mammals are the mandrills with their pink and blue skin patches, 
which have a sexual significance. But with birds, most of which are 
brightly-coloured, colour perception is particularly vivid. The ap- 
preciation of the bright colours of the cock bird plays a big part in avian 
courtship. Only blues and violets are less vividly seen by birds, and it 
is a striking fact that very few birds are wholly blue or violet in plumage 
colour, and then most brightly. Lizards and snakes see most colours, 
and fish have good, if limited, appreciation of yellows, reds and blues, 
while bees and other honey-seeking insects know blues and purples best. 
Flies know blue, too, and usually avoid it. Mosquitoes know yellows, 
blues and black, yet somehow seem to detest yellow, and also white, 
which are bee a the best colours for clothes in hot lands. Only frogs 
and one or two similar lower creatures appear to be completely colour- 
blind, but as they hunt solely by keenness of ordinary eyesight, as most 
mammals hunt by scent, they are not affected by their limitation. Only 
in the civilised human world, where signalling by red and green is now 
almost universal, do the colour-blind really meet with trouble, and 
possibly act as a source of real danger. No one who drives a car or a 
train, or pilots an aircraft or ship, can be relied upon if he or she is colour- 
blind in the red-green group. 
Davip GUNSTON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Setwyn Lioyp’s SIGNAL 

ET it be remembered as a tribute to the services rendered by Mr. 

Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of State in the British Government, to his 

generation that on May 13th last, speaking in London before the sub- 
committee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, he both 
sounded a warning and epitomised the essence of this all-important matter 
when he said: “We all share the belief that unless we can devise a scheme of 
mutually agreed, supervised, comprehensive disarmament, there is no hope 
for a lasting peace in the world”. He thereby cut through all the craven- 
hearted muddle-headed nonsense that has been talked without a break on 
this matter for a whole generation. Indeed the subject of disarmament, 
truly and literally so-called, has not in our time been talked of at all in the 
diplomatic arena. The talk has been of what was postulated as the 
reduction and control of armaments. Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd was perhaps a 
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little ahead of his time when he assumed that his dogma was universally 
accepted. For nearly forty years indeed it has been almost universally 
rejected, alike by the political and the religious leaders. The latest evi- 
dence in the religious field was summarised in this section of the Contemp- 
orary Review last month. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s title to our gratitude may well prove to be that he 
has made many influential people begin to think a little more clearly. The 
explanation of the muddle in many people’s minds—people who are sincere 
enough in their desire to contribute to a solution of the problem—is that 
fear, the old enemy to clear thinking, still bedevils them. On this matter of 
disarmament only a bold burning of the boats will serve. Unless it be 
agreed that there shall be no reservations, no back doers kept open for 
retreat, we shall get nowhere. The keynote is disarmament. Disarma- 
ment means the total scrapping of armaments of all kinds by all nations. 
The shocking thing is that since the first world war of the century, although 
every sane man and woman in the world has cried out against a repetition 
of the horror, not a single political or religious leader has dared to pro- 
mulgate what Mr. Selwyn Lloyd postulated as ‘‘a system of mutually 
agreed, supervised, comprehensive disarmament’”’. The talk, the specula- 
tion, the negotiation has unvaryingly been of the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

It almost goes without saying that the talk has been equally invariably 
proved to be unprofitable and unproductive. The latest session in London 
of the sub-committee of the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
conformed to the chronic pattern of total failure. It was so proved because 
in its essence it was unsound. To “limit” armaments is to beat the thin 
air with a shuttlecock. Reason has given the true answer. Experience has 
given its judgment. Yet throughout the period that followed the 1914- 
1918 war the nations—all the nations without exception—have obstinately 
refused to accept it. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has at last had the courage to 
talk sense in this matter. He propounded the principle and postulated a 
system. He did not go on, as well he might, to translate the principle into 
practice and to elaborate the system. Maybe, if the principle be accepted, 
he knew that there would be no difficulty about the system; but in inter- 
national affairs it is necessary for even the most devastating promptings of 
commonsense to be promulgated, illustrated and argued in correspondingly 
elementary, even crude, detail. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd therefore might have 
made an actual detailed proposal. 

The proposal almost formulates itself. Nothing could be simpler in the 
conception. The disarmed nations of the world—nations, that is, possessing 
neither armies nor navies nor airforces nor bombs nor armaments of any 
kind—should all be subject to a supervising controlling commission con- 
stituted by themselves; the commission’s representatives should be 
permanently stationed in every capital; their only duty would be to guaran- 
tee and to certify that no armaments whatsoever were being manufactured. 
What could be simpler? 

The cobalt bomb by itself, by its overpowering hypothesis of the 
alternative, almost imposes so simple a solution. The dream of a disarmed 
world at last merges into a potentially accomplished reality. Such a reality 
would not of course be synonymous with peace. It would have a merely 
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negative implication. It would mean only that war of the old crude type 
was ended, as the old crude type of slavery is ended. And would that not 
be enough as a step forward in our civilisation and in our generation? 
Conflict would not thereby be ended, any more than conflict between 
individuals is ended by an established national law which rules out mortal 
combat between those individuals. They quarrel, they pursue their 
quarrels by legal and other means; but they do not engage in the physical 
mass-slaughter of each other. In the world as it is, and as one must assume 
that God intended it to be, there is no such thing as peace except in the 
mystical individual sense of the peace of God—the peace that passes human 
understanding. Chaos and conflict, the human equivalent to thunder and 
lightning in the natural order: these things are the established condition of 
our life on earth, ordained by God and therefore good in their ultimate 
function. International war, by contrast, is the clear product of un- 
necessary human error, and is therefore a proper objective of human 
corrective. The moral law, which sustains man in his frailty, is of so 
wonderful a contrivance that it brings even man’s frailty to man’s rescue 
when his folly gets out of hand. War has got out of hand when the cobalt 
bomb intervenes ; and the bomb has the overwhelming effect of saving man 
from his folly, though it be itself a product of his folly. 
AN OBSTACLE 

All very well, it may be thought; but what about Russia? This apparent 
snag is not so formidable as at first sight it might appear. It is true that the 
modern communist way of life is exclusively materialist and opportunist, 
owing no allegiance to any bond of truth, morality or conscience. How 
then is it to be bound to any system or undertaking? For more than a 
generation we have experienced the difficulty of making any progress at all 
in the field of high diplomacy because the Kremlin was not concerned with 
the possibility of agreement with the nations of the Christian west, nor left 
any doubt in western minds that if by any chance a formal agreement were 
to be entered into, it would represent in the Russian mind a mere stratagem 
for gaining time or screening the real Russian objective. When Mr. 
Molotov agreed with Mr. Hitler in the summer of 1939 about the division 
of the Polish spoils, Mr. Hitler knew that he could not thereby rely on 
Russia as an ally in the campaign for winning those spoils. When in the 
due course Hitler invaded Russia and Russia thereby became a co- 
belligerent with Britain against Germany, no sane person in Britain—true 
though it be that in war time sanity becomes almost non-existent—regarded 
Russia as an ally in any substantial or essential sense. Russia indeed was 
fighting two wars at the same time, one hot against Germany, one cold 
against Britain and the other western Powers. When that hot war ended 
no sane person was surprised that Russia continued the cold war against 
her so-called allies. 

Since 1945 no agreement has been reached with Russia about anything. 
During those nine years we have not only witnessed the quite logical 
spectacle of Russia being a member of the United Nations and taking the 
oppértunity given her by the terms of the Charter itself to defeat the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, and incidentally, with the same continuing 
logic, of fighting against the forces of the United Nations in Korea while 
still remaining a member of the United Nations: not only has that panto- 
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mimic spectacle been presented to us in the general field of international 

relations, but we have been able to observe its effects in the particular field 

a. ee 
disarmament. 


In that matter, consistently with her general motive in affairs, Russia has 
adopted a policy aimed at abolishing atomic weapons on the one hand and 
retaining conventional weapons on the other, the intention on her part 

obvious. Then why suggest that an international agreement be 
which by its very nature must be universal to be effective, 
about this same matter of disarmament? The clarion-call quoted above 
from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was made by him precisely at a meeting of the 
United Nations sub-committee held in London, at which a Russian delega- 
tion was present, and heard it. What sense then (it may be asked) is there 
in repeating the old substance before a Russian authority competent and 
determined to wreck it? The answer is simple. When disarmament as 
distinct from the limitation of armaments, is the subject of discussion, it 
becomes at once evident that the old Russian chichanery is robbed of its 
power; that Russia, so to speak, is morally disarmed in advance. Let a 
little easy exercise of the imagination be trained upon the hypothesis. 

Out of the hypothesis a complete scheme of disarmament is promulgated 
by the western members of the United Nations, all of whom express their 
readiness without qualification to undertake the obligation: the obligation 
namely to disarm totally, immediately, permanently, no distinction being 
made between atomic and conventional weapons, no quibbling admitted, 
No navies, no armies, no airforces, no bombs, no armament factories being 
retained or allowed, a full international commission of inspection and 
control being envisaged to guarantee the full state of disarmament. 

But Russia refuses? Alone of the states concerned, she refuses. Without 
Russian co-operation, the scheme falls through. What then? It may even 
be recalled that a precedent is available for our guidance. In our time a 
sort of proposal has once before been made about real disarmament. It 
was made with persistence from no other quarter than the Kremlin itself. 
Maxim Litvinov said in 1927, and repeated it in 1928, 1929 and 1932, 
that if the world wanted disarmament, all it had to do was to disarm, 
immediately, totally, permanently; abolishing all armies, navies and air 
forces, demolishing all factories manufacturing, or capable of manufactur- 
ing, armaments, sinking all existing warships, scrapping all existing 
munitions and materials of war, paying off all the general staffs. It sounded 
excellent, but was less excellent than it sounded. When he was asked why 
Russia went on piling up her own armaments, he did not give what would 
have been a reasonable answer, namely that Russia could not disarm unless 
and until a general agreement had been reached to disarm; no, what he said 
took away the breath of all who heard him, namely that even in an otherwise 
disarmed world it would still be necessary for Russia to be armed, because 
she was surrounded by enemies! The apparent flippancy of that answer 
merely confirmed the opinion then held, and still held, that Russia is a 
thorn in the flesh of all decent people. Whether Maxim Litvinov was 
playing a deliberate practical joke or was so bemused in his own mind with 
Kremlin insincerities and devilries, no one can tell. 

But suppose a present initiative towards true full disarmament were 
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in its turn baulked by a flat or quibbling Russian refusal to conform, 
what then? The obvious answer is that if—the “‘if” is essential to the argu- 
ment—the rest of the world were sincere about disarmament, it would be 
impossible for Russia to hold out against it. 

There is no analogy with the Litvinov tomfoolery. The present hypo- 
thesis is that the initiative comes from the West. Russia’s communist 
empires rest largely upon a foundation of dupes. There are millions of 
people throughout the world (a vast number of them are to be found in our 
own country) who play Russia’s game because they imagine, having un- 
critically swallowed the Russian propaganda to that effect, that communism 
has something to offer in political philosophy, that in particular it serves 
the welfare of the depressed and exploited under-dog. Odd as it may be, 
there are those who do not, until it is too late, see through this gigantic 
fraud of Kussia’s claim. If a proposal for real disarmament were launched 
and advertised beyond the peradventure of misunderstanding on the 
part of the said depressed peoples, and if it were with equal clearness 
established that Russia was the self-confessed and self-condemned ob- 
stacle to the total abolition of war from the internationai practice—the 
masses of people throughout the world knowing in their hearts that war is 
a curse that blights their lives—then the disillusion about the tyrants of 
Moscow would sweep those tyrants into the abyss of obloquy from which 
there is no return. Russia could not stand out against a genuine world- 
wide demand for disarmament. 

And if therefore she were constrained herself to disarm, there would be 
an immediate end of her whole empire. That empire depends upon armed 
force. The deliverance would be automatic and instantaneous. In other 


words it is palpably the case that the mere proposal, convincingly made 
with general support, for what Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on May 13th last called 
“a system of mutually agreed, supervised, comprehensive disarmament” 
would bring down the tyrants from their thrones and make every inajor 
problem of high diplomacy at this time amenable to reason as the means of 
settlement. 


GIBRALTAR AS A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 

As an instance of the sort of function that a system of disarmament 
could and undoubtedly would fulfil in the world, the present case of 
Gibraltar needs only a moment’s inspection. The whole difficulty that 
ruffles Anglo-Spanish relations depends upon the fact of armed sovereignty. 
Without the existence of armaments there would be no problem at all. 
The existing state of tension between the two countries derives entirely 
from the habit of war between nations and the possession by them of armed 
forces. 

How acute that tension has become can be readily gauged from an 
article written by General Franco himself after the recent visit paid by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Rock. The article was written under a pen-name 
in the newspaper Arriba of May 16th last. What General Franco wrote is 
perhaps worth quoting because it illustrates the sort of disturbance and 
bad blood, recrimination and vendetta engendered by the mere fact of 
armaments, without which there would be nothing to confound the 
relationship between the two countries, because the Rock would be 
valueless to Britain. He wrote that the Queen’s visit to Gibraltar had still 
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further estranged the two countries and had “‘united Spaniards in the sad 
decision that Gibraltar shall not go on living at the expense of Spain, that 
the smuggling and speculation which are centred there shall cease once and 
for all, and the Spanish area surrounding Gibraltar shall no longer be the 
scene of the licentious recreation of the British soldiery”. Of the Queen’s 
visit he made this observation: ““The Queen on her arrival at Gibraltar was 
surrounded by the bayonets of her soldiers and by the reinforcements of 
policemen sent out from Britain. No doubt the difference between the 
orderly life of Gibraltar and the comforts of its homes and the disorder of 
the sprawling town of La Linea, which can almost be touched with the 
hand from Gibraltar, was made clear to her. But no one will have volun- 
teered to point out to Her Majesty that La Linea is the slum, and that 
Gibraltar is the equivalent of ‘the city’; that Gibraltar throws its garbage 
into La Linea; that during two centuries Britain has exploited the misery 
of La Linea by giving lower pay to the workers from that town, and what is 
worse, has taken advantage of the necessity engendered by poverty to 
satisfy the animal desires of the soldiers and sailors of Her Majesty. If 
until now the slum lacked schools and churches, it did not lack dozens of 
disorderly houses or masonic lodges. ‘Twenty years ago there were eighteen 
lodges which undermined the patriotism of the local people and aimed at 
making British influence eternal”’. 

From such personal and individual sordities he went on to describe the 
economic implications: “And neither will anyone have explained to the 
distinguished lady that the prosperity of the Rock, from the thousands of 
pounds which the worthy Governor draws as pay down to the smallest 
municipal expenditure, comes from the official exploitation of the smuggling 
of goods into Spain. No one will have explained to the Queen that Gib- 
raltar is the centre of all the smuggling on the south coast of Spain, and 
from it the British tax-collectors in Gibraltar are getting such a satisfactory 
income that it covers almost all the local expenses”. 

He then switched to the diplomatic aspect: “Spain continues to 
remember,” he wrote, ‘‘that, at a time when Britain’s position was grave, 
Mr. Churchill promised the Spanish Ambassador the return of the 
fortress of Gibraltar if Spain remained neutral”. 

Little is gained by counter-recrimination, counter-argument or dispute 
about the facts involved, whether historical, social, economic or diplomatic. 
On May 2oth last Sir Winston Churchill, answering the inevitable 
question put to him in the House of Commons, flatly denied the truth of 
what General Franco had written. ‘No promises” said Sir Winston, “to 
cede Gibraltar to Spain were made during the late war”. In these matters 
however facts have less weight than prejudice or sentiment. The treaties of 
Utrecht, Seville, Versailles (1713, 1729, 1783) have a merely irritant effect 
upon the growing Spanish nationalist feelings which demand Gibraltar for 
Spain. The only important fact is the vendetta. 

There could be no vendetta if the world were disarmed. There would 
be no fortress at Gibraltar, no need for a fortress, no garrison, British or 
other. In that sense Gibraltar merely typifies every other strategic point 
in the world. There would be no strategic points if there were no arma- 
ments. 

Almost the only problem on the material practical plain offered by the 
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prevailing world tension, confusion, chaos and mortal danger is that of 
ridding the world of the armaments held at the disposal of sovereign 
States. Without such armaments there would be no need for Foreign 
Offices or Foreign Ministers, but only for Consular Offices and Consular 
Ministers. And the money saved, now wasted, on the whole wicked 
business of the armed services, would handsomely wipe out the whole 
burden of distress among the “backward” peoples throughout the world. 


July 11th, 1954. GEoRGE GLASGOW. 
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HITLER AND RIBBENTROP 


No German book on National Socialist Germany has as yet been published 
which could be called really objective. Certain points mentioned by Dr. Hesse 
are arguable and will be argued for a long time to come; but his book is a serious 
effort to tell the whole story, and it contains much valuable information for which 
we must be grateful. He speaks of Hitler’s ideological mistake with regard to 
Great Britain which, being a “Nordic” race, must be or become the natural 
friend of Germany, the other Nordicnation. The answer is given by Sir Samuel 
Hoare whom Dr. Hesse quotes as having said to Ribbentrop in 1935: ‘““There can 
never be an understanding between a democracy and a totalitarian dictatorship. 
...+ The monstrous persecution of religion, the Jews, the German opposition, 
the violent acts of the S.A., and the ghastly regime of the S.S. are proof enough 
that Hitler was no other than Beelsebub.” Dr. Hesse, who was a member of the 
German Embassy in London during those critical years, was of the opinion that 
“Great Britain would never approve of Ge conquering Eastern Europe 
and that such a policy must inevitably lead .” He quotes what Lord 
Vansittart said to him in 1935: “You will not be able to prevent a war between 
Germany and Great Britain. Herr Hitler intends to make Germany the first 
power in Europe, and it is this that we cannot permit him to do. We shall try 
to dissuade him from his policy, but I fear we shall not succeed.” Sir Horace 
Wilson said the same to him after Hitler’s march into Poland, adding that 
Great Britain which had fought Napoleon for 22 years would fight Hitler a 
hundred years, if necessary. ‘Hitler has asked for this war, he shall have it.” 
Hitler, we hear, was sure that Great Britain would not go to war. Had he not, 
he boasted, seen those “‘pitiable milksops” at Munich? “That man Chamberlain 
was shaking with fear when I uttered the word war. Can he be dangerous?” 
Himeelf, however, he called “the greatest man the German race has ever pro- 
duced.” 

Dr. Hesse furnishes us with some important details about Ribbentrop which 
Hitler’s Foreign Secretary fails to mention in his memoirs which he wrote in 
Nuremberg prison. It had come to Dr. Hesse’s knowledge that the London 
Illustrated News had, in April, 1945, published some gruesome pictures of what 
the ay Allied armies had found in Nazi concentration camps. It was 
very difficult for him, he tells us, to get hold of a copy, and when he had at last 
got one via Argentina he showed it to Ribbentrop and urged him to show it to 
Hitler. So he did, as Dr. Hesse afterwards learned from an eye-witness. Hitler 
was “furious about that negligent and eowardly rabble of the S.D. (Security 
Service) who had not destroyed all traces of the concentration camps so that they 
could now be used as documentary proof by the enemy.”” Ribbentrop, however, 
was infuriated with Dr. Hesse in the presence of some minor officials: How could 
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he insult the Fuehrer with these “lies.”? Hitler had given his “word of honour 
that this was the most impudent swindle ever heard of and that no word about 
these pictures was true.” 

When Hitler marched into Russia Dr. Hesse heard him say that ‘ ‘Germany 
would get her big colonial empire in the Ukraine which would be colonised and 
germanised in the next thousand years.” And Ribbentrop, that innocent lamb 
according to his own memoirs, said to Dr. Hesse at the front: ‘Don’t 
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THE BRONTE LETTERS 


Of Charlotte Bronté’s first meeting with Mrs. Gaskell Muriel Spark tells us 
in her Introduction that “the latter came away wiih a fairly heart-rending ac- 
count of Charlotte’s history, not a little incommensurable with the facts. Tragic 
indeed as her life had been, Charlotte could not forbear to embellish the mielan- 


novelist in Mrs. Gaskell”. Fuller knowledge of the family at Haworth never 
quite eradicated the impression which Mrs. Gaskell then received, so that her 
panegyric biography rather insists upon the ‘sob-story’, to the detriment of calm 
analysis. Another disadvantage is that it Presents us to the Bronté family sub- 
stantially through Charlotte’s eyes, who ‘edited’ her information to a sly and 
partly ic end. Those who have felt these incidental drawbacks to that 
public door-way to the Brontés will welcome Mrs. Spark’s one-volume selection 
of the Brontés correspondence. Here, without interference, two generations of 
the Brontés are left to record their essential tale. Here we read of Charlotte’s 
mother writing to her husband-to-be, “I have been subject to no control what- 
ever.... It is pleasant to be subject to those we love”—a pattern to which her 
daughter conformed, as Mrs. Spark points out, when she describes her inde- 
dent heroines finding lve in their submission to even stronger personals 
ere, too, in the letters of the Bronté parents, we note a obser~“zion 
of the elements in a state of storm; an interest which Charlotte and «‘nily 
elaborated in their novels. “Time and again”, writes Mrs. Spark, “the sisters 
described some cataclysmic event of nature as a sympathetic manifestation of 


some inner personal tempest.” 
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Amongst the children’s letters we chiefly remark what Mrs. Spark aptly 
terms the “polygonal shape of Charlotte's personality”, altering its and 
content according to the recipient. ““To Ellen [Nussey] she gave few ences 
and much gossip; to her father, she was respectful, conventional, and patient; 
to Emily, gay and confiding; and to Branwell, she appears frank, si , some- 
times slangy. In her letters to eminent writers and literary friends, 
made an effort to give the best of her intelligence while preserving a subtle 
appearance of modesty.” Emily, in her infrequent showings (two ‘birthday 
papers’ and one short letter) is surprisingly downright and matter-of-fact, 
reserving her gift of self-expression for her novel and her poems. Anne, amidst 
the trials and exhaustion of the consumptive disease which killed her, retains her 
tempered eighteenth-century calm, a tender and poised civility which has not 
yet received its due. Lastly, Branwell—the ne’er-do-well son—is seen as in- 
effectual from first to last, whether in penning eloquent a to coldly in- 
different editors, or in scrawling a sad besotted request for “ ive pence worth of 
Gin in a proper measure”. Mrs. Spark, a known Bronté scholar and critic, who 
has published two works on Emily, provides a model Introduction. Her writing 
is graceful, her judgments pithy, and her summary of the Bronté drama full of 
vivid and original lights. Derek STANFORD. 
The Bronté Letters. Edited by Muriel Spark. Peter Nevill, 138. 6d. 


THE EPIC 


The epic ceased to be a living form in the nineteenth century, and is not like’ 
to revive in the predictable future. Dr. Tillyard recognizes the neglect into which 
it has fallen when he says that “it may seem an act of folly to write today on the 
epic at all... . brnelag oy pe sr Yer eps? par pee Se = hg 
not the large contour, is the typical vehicle of modern poetic emotion.”” But 
in its day the epic was considered the noblest achievement of the human mind, 
and the Aineid in particular was so highly esteemed that to emiulate it in the 
vernacular tongue was the greatest glory. that could be desired, both for himself 
and for his country, by an Italian, Spanish, French or English poet of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Homer, Virgil, Dante, — Camoens, and 
Milton are the peaks of this Himalaya of letters, and the chall it offers to 
explorers has been bravely met by Sir Maurice Bowra and Dr. Tillyard, two of 
our most eminent scholars. Dr. Tillyard’s book, the result of nearly twenty 
years’ work, has the amplitude of the epic itself. It is primarily concerned with 
the English epic, but as Dr. Tillyard studies the subject in relation to its Euro- 
pean background, his book really becomes a history of the European epic of 
which the English epic is a chapter. Beginning with Homer and the Greek 
historians it passes on to Virgil and the Latin historians, then through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance until it concludes with the neo-classic writers of the 
ya ne century—Milton alone of the English writers is prominent against 
d. Dr. Tillyard surveys the English field with expert 
coon noticing all relevant works and giving special attention to those seven 
which he considers the best English epics land’s Piers Plowman, S 
The Faerie Queene, Sidney’s Arcadia, Bur. an’s The Holy War, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Pope’s Iliad, and Gibbon’s The .vecline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
He introduces an element of novelty into his treatment by differentiating heroic 
literature from epic, and he defines the essential epic requirements as high 
seriousness, sagltedh controlled organisation, and choric or representative 
spirit. Homer and Virgil are thus found to be both heroic and epic, Dante and 
Milton epic but not heroic. There will be general agreement on this, but not on 
Dr. Tillyard’s inclusion of the Faerie Queene, Arcadia and Holy War in his list 
of the best English epics. His comments on these works, made with much skill 
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and learning, enhance their literary worth, but do not raise them te the 
epic status. It would in be ising in so wide-ranging a book if some of 
the conclusions were not controversial, and it only remains to add that here is an 
outstanding work of scholarship which will demand consideration for a long 
time to come. J. C. Guosn. 
E. M. W. Tillyard. The English Epic and its Background. Chatto and Windus, 253. 


SHAKESPERIAN EMENDATIONS* 


Mr. Howard Parsons, who has devoted many years of study to the problems of 
Shakespearian texts, with a thorough know of the various critical editions, 
and of emendations from the time of Dr. Johnson onward, here publishes some of 
his conclusions in book form. Some part of it had already a in literary 
Reviews, while an earlier brochure had dealt with three of the . Seven others 
are examined here, among them As You Like It in some detail. Mr. Parsons 
may fairly claim to have achieved his aims as set forth in his Preface, of eluci- 
dating obscure passages and emending printers’ errors; he holds his readers’ 
interest in his methods throughout. It is unfortunately impossible in a brief 
review to set out the reasoning that leads him to substitute one word for another, 
to alter punctuation, or re- lines, and a mere list of such substitutions 
would be meaningless. Many of his suggested emendations are highly ingenious 
and, we feel, convincing, though the tone of his pronouncements tends perhaps 
to be slightly pontifical at times. In some instances the argument is based on 
S s use of the given word in other passages. An important chapter 
deals with the history of the First Folio (1623), notorious for its mass of errors 
and corrupt readings: these Mr. Parsons shows to be the fault of the printers, 
Blount & Jeggard, not : the _—, ee friends Condell and 
Heminge, protested bitterly t them, but unavailingly, as could not 
afford the expense of a wholesale correction. Our author GD Safes the “I.M.” 
who contributes one of the introductory poems with a certain James Mervyn, 
who alludes to them in a Prologue to a play of Shirley’s (1638). An attractive 
non-Shakespearian essay shows how the imagery of Kubla Khan is largely 
— by Paradise Lost, especially Book IV; Milton, and Coleridge after him, 

studied Purchas’ Pilgrimes. EmMA Gurney SALTER. 
a Emendations and Discoveries. By Howard Parsons. Ettrick Press, 
10s. 5 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY POETRY 


lish poetry of the seventeenth century has been so thoroughly explored 
already that a new book about it cannot normally be expected to shed much new 
light on its major aspects. The most rewarding parts of Mr. Cruttwell’s book 
are indeed those which deal with some minor poet, such as Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, or with some minor aspect of a major poet. His abounding enthusiasm 
and his wide knowledge serve him best when he is elucidating matters of detail, 
making his points with quotations as remarkable for their variety as for their 
aptness. Readers will enjoy accompanying him into the fields of contemporary 
politics and theology, although these excursions make the book somewhat form- 
less and repetitive. Mr. Cruttwell is interested in content rather than in form, 
in the background of the poetry rather than in the poetry itself, and in those 
works of a poet which suit his theory rather than in the whole works. He indi- 
eats Rig Seine 60 Sie Cn a ee eee 
history of seventeenth century poetry, and that the most it might claim is that it 
suggests a theory of its course. The theory briefly is that, corresponding to the 
two great types of mind between which the age was divided, there were two main 
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types of poetry, the say er and the Augustan. The former found its 
supreme expression in S peare’s The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline and The 
Tempest and in Donne’s Anniversaries; and the years 1609-12 when these were 
written are the “Shakespearian moment”. This type is described as meta- 
physical and dramatic, sceptical and tragic, aristocratic and Anglo-Catholic, and 
a descendant of mediaeval native traditions. Milton and Dryden are taken as 
representatives of the Augustan type which came to the fore after 1660, and is 
described as Puritanic and democratic, introspective and hostile to the drama, 
and dominated by the rational, scientific and neo-classic spirit of the Renaissance. 
A theory of so complicated a subject is bound to be incomplete, but Mr. Crutt- 
well’s is over-simplified and loaded with exceptions, and at ive rather 
than persuasive. Scepticism is taken as a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Shakespearian type, ae it strongly influenced Dryden, an Augustan. 
Dryden is denied his rightful place in the colloquial tradition of the poetry; and 
Milton’s language after 1660 is found to be expository and argumentative, 
although it is the medium of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes, three of the world’s greatest imaginative works. The reason why 
Anglo-Catholicism should have fostered poetic tragedy is not made clear, or 
why the Puritan doctrine of predestination should have destroyed it; there is 
nothing specifically pth pete or even Christian, in Shakespeare; — 
Samson Agonistes, one of the world’s test ic tragedies, was written by a 
Puritan. - All this is the more pete ina which offers ample evidence 
of a lively and sensitive response to poetry. J. C. Guosn. 


Patrick Cruttwell. The Shakespearian Moment. Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF FLYING SAUCERS 


Flying Saucers from Outer Space, by Donald Keyhoe, is a serious book despite 
its sensational dust-cover, and the ~— publishers have done it a disservice in 


thus disguising it as science-fiction. It describes the official records of sightings 
of Unidentified Flying Objects by Air Force pilots in the U.S. and the author, 
who flew on active service with the U.S. Marine Corps., has had 29 years 
experience in observing aeronautical developments. Indeed the American 
edition reproduced in facsimile on its wrapper an important letter authorising 
Major Keyhoe to make use of official reports, referring to him as a “responsible 
accurate reporter” who had long co-operated with the Air Force. Considering 
the wayward policy of the U.S. Air Force in alternately courting and avoiding 
publicity on this mysterious subject, they might have added that he had the 
patience of Patient Griselda. It was Keyhoe who produced the first documented 
account of the so-called “Flying Saucers” in the U.S. magazine True which 
received world-wide publicity. I read an account of this article in a Belgian 
paper in 1950 and from that day on have kept an eye open for news of the 
elusive discs. Since then I have collected accounts of sightings in France, 
Germany, Brazil and other countries including some very interesting ones from 
Australia (June, 1954) as well as England. All these accounts describe the same 
strange things so that this is clearly a world-wide phenomenon and not primarily 
an American one, though the U.S. Air Force has made a closer study of it than 
anyone else. I have watched with interest the contortions through which the 
Department of Defence in Washington have gone in their efforts to dissuade the 
public from asking awkward questions. 

What are these Flying Saucers? We do not know, but it is clear that they 
exist, are unexplained, and that while the Americans speak of 2,000 sightings, 
the figure for the whole world is in all probability more like 5,000. Briefly, 
_ Keyhoe has believed from the start that these “visitors” in our skies could not be 
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accounted for by ordinary terrestial means—that they originated from elsewhere. 
Everything in his new book confirms this startling pene. Written in an 
air-force-jargon-pedestrian style, it is not easy reading, but the matter contained 
in it is extraordinary. What, he asks, are the silvery discs if not controlled 
space-ships, emanating from a mother-ship (this is the cigar-shape sometimes 
seen) sending out remote-controlled reporters or television eyes (expendable 
discs sometimes only a few inches across) and propelled by unknown, silent 
power? For they are able to fly faster (some say up to 40,000 miles an hour) and 
more slowly (hovering, on occasion) than we can and to do dazzling acceleration, 
“tight turns” and quick exits which leave the radarscope a blank. 

of the most dramatic pages describe a Press Conference at Washington, 
with the Information Officers putting off the journalists with soft words, while 
the air above the city was simply with these things, appearing and dis- 
appearing on the radar screens. Then, as the jets arrived, disappeared, 
and as the jets a oe (From where? Perhaps from higher 
up.) On another page we have a description of Air Force pilots above the saucers, 
computing their speed and size in relation to the country below. (Eight machines 
about 100 ft. in diameter, travelling at 12,000 miles an hour, in echelon, at 2,000 
ft.) Major Keyhoe is to be congratulated on getting the U.S. authorities to 
disgorge some of their treasure trove. What we should now like to see is the strip of 
Stes of din cauentn to Seemation: apieating dail adadiihias eaunenaets, For 
now that we know they are plotted on the radar screen and simultaneously seen 
by men in the air, it is hard to escape the conclusion that the Flying Saucers are 
real. And when they are plotted travelling at 12,000 miles an hour and more, it 
seems difficult to believe they do not come from outer space. 

Janet , Leeper. 


Flying Saucers from Outer Space. By Major Donald Keyhoe. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


Wellington and his Army, by Godfrey Davies (Blackwell, 18s.), is a tribute of 
admiration to the great Duke as a human being, not a study of his i 
heh 0S elie geile © Seeters Shs ee eee ae 
Soldier. The owes its origin to the author’s conviction that Sir Charles 
Oman’s monumental work on the Peninsular War did a good deal less than justice 
to his character. The result of his studies has been to discover that, 
while outwardly cool and reserved, he possessed a warm heart and, though not 
easy to know, inspired devotion among those who knew him well, and was a 
favourite with children. “He was a sensitive man with strong feelings which he 


temper which sometimes made him rude and unjust, and, like other commanders, 
he had his favourites. The army was full of black sheep as well as heroes, and the 
heroes were sometimes black sheep themselves. Living sometimes for years in a 
foreign country with few comforts and diversions, many, if not most, found their 
only solace in drink. A few lucky ones, chosen by lot, were allowed to have their 
families, and women of various types were seen in the officers’ quarters. That the 
Duke’s marriage was a failure was known to everybody, and there were stories 
about his relations with women, most—perhaps all—of which were without 
foundation. The impression left by this book is that of a fine nature, dedicated 

oe on ualaliins aunee af bani. Though not a military 
bi hy, the most arresting pages are devoted to Waterloo where his genius, 
sided by the lucky accident that he wae not a casualty, saved us from what might 
been a crushing defeat. The yeterans under his command, whether or not 
liked him, believed that he was invincible and that when “‘Nosey” was there 
all would be well» We can never hear too much about him. 
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